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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Thbks are Tarioos formi and modifications of Chriitian ezperjenee. 
Of thofe, who are tlie sabjects of religiouii impressions and exercises, 
there are some, who through life exhibit but little iluth, and make bat 
little progress. There are otheis, who make sach growth in grace, that 
they are jastly regarded as leading and eminent Christians ; although 
they obviously come short of that degree of Christian perfection, to 
which it is our privilege to aim even in the present life. There are 
others again, who are so strong in faith and in that holy love of which 
&ith is the true paient, whose life is so coincident with what the Goepel 
requires and with what our Savior has personally sot forth as an example 
to be followed, that they may truly be regarded, not merely as persoM 
justified from their sins, but as persons sanctified or holy in heart. Of 
this last class was the pious subject of this Memoir. It was the know- 
ledge of this fact, which formed the principal inducement in writing it. 
Her experience is so much in advance of that of ordinary Christians, that 
it cannot fail to be of great value to those, few though they may be, who 
are in a similar state of mind, or who are seeking to attain it. 

It has been a matter of no small interest to me, to find individuals, living 
in different ages of the world, under different social systems, and in 
Christian denominations variant from each other in many particulars, who 
have illustrated in a happy manner the great outlines of the doctrine of 
holiness. Such instances tend to confirm the truth of the doctrine 3 they 
show the mighty power of the operations of the Holy Ghost on individual 
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mindi I aad Mtabluh with new moUTet the great leieon of ChriBtion 
eharity. If th« doctrine of present sanctifioation is titie, as I have no 
doubt that it is when rightly understood, those, who are the subjects 
of it, will always possess essentally the same inward image, though 
sometimes slightly modified by the circumstances under which they have 
lived ; and that blessed image, whenever and wherever it is found, under 
whatever garb of poverty or of wealth, <^ ignorance or of learning, ot 
modem or of aneient eivilisatioD aad Christianity, they will always recog 
aiM, aad will always honor and love. U. 
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CATHARINE ADORNA. 



CHAPTER I. 



Onthevalae of religioui memoirs. Different classei of inch memoin. 
Of the onfiiTorable tendency of the exeloiiTO use of memdn of a cer- 
tain kind^ General nature of the religiona experience of the labject of 
this memoir. Of the aimplicity of her religiona life. 

Theeb are few ^ds of writing, perhaps none, 
which are more calculated to interest and instruct 
us, than the memoirs of pious persons. There is 
something in our nature, some element, whatever 
may be its position, and whatever name it may 
bear, which leads us to take an interest in the 
personal fortunes, both inward and outward, of our 
fellow men. To a pious mind this interest is greatly 
heightened, when the subject of it is a pious per- 
son; one whose inward history presents to view 
the conflict of the life of God in the soul with the 
life of nature. And such a record instructs, while 

B 
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it interests. It gives notice, in the dangers to 
which others have been exposed, of the rocks on 
which we also are liable to be split. And in the 
efforts they have made, and in the progress they 
have achieved, it holds out grounds of encourage- 
ment and hope. 

2. There are various kinds of classes of religious 
memoirs. It cannot be denied, that the memoirs 
of pious persons, which from time to time have 
been given to the public, have generally been the 
records of contests carried on, rather than of vic- 
tory attained ; or perhaps we should say, of con- 
tests that were succeeded by victory only at the 
last moment. They have generally been the in- 
ward record or history of those, who undoubtedly 
have experienced the grace of justification or for- 
giveness ; but who, in weakness of faith, or in 
general ignorance of the way of holy living, have 
been subjects, during a considerable portion of their 
life, to a greater or less degree of spiritual bond- 
age. Such memoirs undoubtedly have their value. 
Perhaps we may go farther, and say that they are 
peculiarly adapted to certain periods and positions 
of the inward life. It is interesting and instruc- 
tive, though often painful, to witness the struggle 
of light and darkness, of temptatioif and resistance, 
of alternate triumph and defeat. 
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8. But it is obvious, if such memoirs are read, 
to the exclusion of others of a diiSerent class, they 
will ultimately leave the impression that no better 
state of things is to be expected or to be sought 
for in the present life. And whatever may be the 
cause of it, it must be admitted as a general state- 
ment, that the expectations of- the church at the 
present time, in relation to present sahctification 
and the peace attendant upon, such sanctification, 
are very low. And what is still more afflicting, 
the feebleness of her efforts, as would naturally be 
expected, seems to correspond to the humble na- 
ture of her expectations. Multitudes, and many 
of them persons whose claims to a Christian 
life are distinctiy recognized, exclaim in tones 
which indicate deep ^scouragement, " 0, wretch- 
ed man that I am, who shall deliver me &om the 
the body of this death!'* While the reverse 
ought to be the general state of things. It ought 
to be the feeling and the language of the great 
body of the Savior's followers, " But thanks be to 
God, who giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 

4. The subject of the present memoir, judging 
from the accounts of her life taken in connection 
with what she has written, happily illustrated the 
blessedness of a truly sanctified and victorious 
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heart If I had no other evidence than what is 
afforded by her writings, they would leave on my 
own mind the abiding impression, that she was a 
truly holy woman. GDhe words she utters consti- 
tute a peculiar language ; a language which is the 
embodiment of the highest religious experience, 
and which could not eadly have been uttered by 
lips that were not purified by the Holy Ghost. It 
is evident that her experience was greatly in ad- 
vance of what is common. Many persons, during 
the history of the Christian church, have professed 
to be followers of the cross ; but she felt it her 
duty to profess, not only to be a follower of the 
cross, but to have felt the power of inward cruci- 
fixion. Many, on the ground of partial light and 
sanctification, have professed to be religious ; but 
the grace of Ood enabled her to profess to be 
wholly the Lord's, and to be holy. Many have a 
feeble hope of heaven, as of something dimly in 
the distance ; but small is the number of those 
(and she was one of this small number) who can 
speak of an inward heaven and of present victory. 
5. It is proper to add, however, that her inward 
experience was characterized by great simplicity. 
She did not live by signs and visions, but by &itli. 
She gave herself to Ood without reserve, as an 
offidring lidd for ever and sacredly upon his altar, 
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and she had faith in God that he was willing to ac 
cept, and that he did accept the sacrifice ; and 
thus her soul was brought into divine union, and 
union brought peace. Such a life, so devoted, so 
simple, necessarily had a great unity of character, 
being one in purpose, one in results, one in God. 
It was not varied, at least not to the extent which 
is common, with alternations of sinning and repent- 
ing, of rebellion a^d submission, of hope and des- 
pair. But being lost in God's will, it was led in 
the simplicity of God's narrow way, and was sur- 
rounded and clothed, and made calm and happy in 
God's mighty protection. So that we are obliged 
to say to our readers, at our setting out, that we 
have nothing remarkable to relate ; we mean 
nothing remarkable in the worldly sense of 
the term ; nothing which is calculated to gratify a 
worldly and inordinate curiosity. A holy life, in 
its inward nature, is always a hidden life, and out- 
wardly it never, except in connection with some 
peculiar providences, comes " mth observation." 
So simple was the life of this pious woman, that 
her whole personal history might be almost sum- 
med up in a smgle sentence. She lived to do 
good, to love God, to believe, and to rejoice. Or, 
to state it still more concisely, she loved God, and 
God loved her. 

2 
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CHAPTER II. 



Her birth and descent. Her early religioiu tendencioi. Her mamafe. 
State of roligioug declension. 

Madame Catharine Adorn a, more generally 
known to those who are acquainted with her histo- 
ry, as Saint Catharine of Genoa, was bom in Itar 
ly, in the city of Genoa, in the year 1447. She 
was a descendant of the family of the Fieschi, 
which was for many years one of the most illustri- 
ous families in Italy. Her father was James Fies- 
chi, viceroy of Naples under Renatus of Anjou, 
king of Sicily. Among her relatives on her fa- 
ther's side was the Pope, Innocent Fourth. 

2. From her earliest years she was the subject 
of religious influences and impressions. She had 
learned, even in childhood, to regard the honor of 
serving Gtxl as more desirable than the honors of 
rank and birth ; and the pleasures of religion as 
far preferable to the pleasures of the world. At 
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eight years of age, she seems to have had a dis- 
tinct perception of the evils of sin, and of the ne- 
cessity of repentance. There is some reason to 
think, that her young heart loved the Savior 
even then. Certain it is, that he was not altogeth- 
er an object of indifference to it. At that early 
period her confessor and biographer, Marabotti,* 
relates, that she kept in her chamber, in accord- 
ance with a practice not uncommon among her 
people, an image of the Savior ; and that, when- 
ever she looked upon it, she was reminded of the 
greatness of his sufferings for men, and her soul 
was filled with grief. Her early life was charac- 
terized by simplicity of purpose ; by a spirit of 
separation from the world ; by obedience to her 
parents ; by a remarkable knowledge of God's 
commandments, and by a strong desire for holi- 
ness. 

3. At the age of twelve years, the indications 
of an inward religious life became still more evi- 
dent. She had a clearer illumination in respect 
to the nature of divine things ; greater love for 
God, and greater union with his holy will. Aided 
by the divine light, she experienced a clearer ap- 
preciation of the sufferings of Christ ; and had a 

* It is to this writer, that we are indebted for a large portion of the fact* 
and conrcriations which are given in this work. 
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• 

deeper sympathy with them. God also imparted 
to her an increased spirit of prayer. So that it is 
not surprising, when we find it related of her, 
that at the age of thirteen years, she had a desire 
of entirely separating herself from the world, and 
of entering into some religious institution, where 
she might serve God exclusively, without being in- 
terrupted by secular cares and duties. So strong 
was this desire, that she actually made application 
to be admitted into a convent in the city of Ge- 
noa. It is related, however, that she already had 
a sister residing in it ; a circumstance which, in 
addition to her own personal desires, might have 
had some influence with her. But her application 
was properly rejected, on the ground, probably, of 
her being too young to appreciate the responsibili- 
ties of such a procedure ; a result which greatiy 
afflicted her. 

4. At the age of sixteen, her parents gave her 
in marriage to Julian Adoma, a gay young noble- 
man of the city of Genoa. It would seem that 
she entered into this marriage, which was far from 
being a suitable one, rather from a regard to the 
wishes of her parents, whose opinions and desires 
she had been accustomed greatly to respect, than 
from the suggestions of her own judgment and in- 
clinations. We ought not, however, to overlook 
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the influences af a higher instrumentalitj than 
even that of her parents. God had chosen her' 
for his own, and was not willing that she should 
place her affections on the world and worldly ob- 
jects. And hence it was that he so permitted it 
in his providences, that she should be united to a 
man who had no correspondence of feeling and of 
life; a man who cared as little for heaven as she 
did for earth ; and who was as much devoted to 
the world as she was to her-heavenly Father. Her 
husband, by his strange conduct, soon wasted the 
property which came into his possession ; and a 
state of worldly wealth was followed by the condi- 
tion of extreme indigence. The first five years 
of her married life she spent in a contest against 
inward and outward evils, and was truly a daugh- 
ter of affliction. Being as yet in the beginning 
of her Christian experience, and not having reach- 
ed that delightfid position of inward rest in God, 
which results from the eminent grace of perfect 
faith in his character and promises, she had less 
of reli^ous support and consolation in her trials, 
than might otherwise have been expected. 

5. And at the end of this period, it is sad to 
relate, that she so far forgot the maxim, ^' No 
cross, no crown," as to seek consolation in her sor- 
rows from the attractions and the promises of the 
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world. She was now about twenty-one years o! 
age. And, ignorant of the designs of her heavoB 
ly Father upon her, which were to umte her en 
tirely to himself by means of the afflictions which 
he had sent, she looked for help in her de& 
olation, where it is never to be found, in the con- 
versation, the society, and the pleasures of the 
world. Such was her position in society, although 
she was at this time poor, that she could not 
fail to possess every desirable falicity for social in- 
tercourse ; and, if the pleasures from that source 
could have satisfied a heart that undoubtedly re- 
tained at the bottom, notwithstanding her tempora- 
ry declension, the true instinct for pleasures of a 
heavenly nature, she would have experienced that 
satisfaction. But such was not the case; and it 
was not possible that it should be so. Perhaps 
Gt)d saw it necessary, for some reason, that she 
should effectually learn this important lesson among 
others. Certain it is, that she became more and 
more convinced, by her sad and sinful experience 
at this period, of the folly and hopelessness of 
looking to the world for support. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hei aeparation from the world. Interview with a pious priest. EflTAOtf 
experienced in connection with this interview. Her sorrow for sin« 
Determination to live a truly holy life. 

After a period of a very few years, she saw clear- 
ly the errors of the course she had taken. She 
saw and felt that it is far better to endure the af- 
flictions, however great they may be, which God 
sees fit to send upon us, than to attempt to relieve 
ourselves from them by anticipating God's time of 
deliverance, or by looking to any other arm of 
strength than his. From this time onward she 
wholly avoided mingling with the world, except so 
far as religious duty seemed to require it. She no 
longer looked to it for consolation and support ; far 
less did she make an idol of it. But still she was 
an afflicted woman, and the sorrows which she ex- 
perienced from other sources were enhanced by 
the bitter recollection of her own follies and wan- 
derings. 
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2. It was about the twenty-fifth year of her life, 
that her sister, (the one who has abeady been 
mentioned as being an inmate in a Convent of Ge- 
noa,) seeing the afflictions she endured, invited 
her, or rather, earnestly besought her, to make 

known the state of her mind to a pious priest, 
who sustained the office of confessor to the Con- 
vent. It was while she was in company and con- 
versation with this good man, (probably the same 
one who afterwards wrote the memoirs of her life,) 
whom she seems to have visited from the solicitar 
tions of her sister rather than any impulse of her 
own, that she experienced a degree of illumination 
and grace unknown before. It was an experience 
so sudden, so marked, so powerful, as compared 
with any thing before, that it may be regarded as 
constituting an era in her religious life. The love 
of God was so powerfully shed abroad in her heart, 
accompanied with such views of her own wretched- 
ness on the one hand, and of God's goodness on 
the other, that she was unable to sustain herself, 
and fell upon the floor. 

3. When she came to herself, she foimd her 
soul inwardly attracted to God with so much vehe- 
mence, that it was difficult for her to continue the 
conversation in which she had been engaged. She 
told her confessor that, if it were agreeable to him, 
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she would go away. She returned to the place 
where she resided, bearing in her heart, as her bio- 
grapher expresses it, the flaming arrow of divme 
love. She withdrew to her ehamber, and in the 
secret place of her retirement poured out her grat- , 
itude to God in sighs and tears, rather than in 
words. She felt, as she had reason to feel, that 
this was truly a special period of God's merciful 
redemption to her soul. " 0, my beloved P^ she 
exclaimed, ^' Is it possible that iJum hast thus called 
me to thyself with so great goodness ! Is it possi- 
ble that thou hast delivered me from my dmbt and 
anguish; and in a moment of time^ hast imparted 
a knowledge greater than language can empress ? '^ 
4. This remarkable divine communication estab- 
lished her soul in God at once. We do not mean 
to say, that it gave her the entire victory; but it 
placed her in the way to secure it. It gave her a 
clear perception of her own wretchedness when left 
to herself. It convinced her of God's willingness 
to sustain and bless all those, however wretched and 
sinful they may have been, who are willing to put 
their trust in him. It gave a death-blow not only 
to her fears and her sorrows, but to those various 
ties which had more or less linked her to the 
world, and had hitherto perplexed the progress of 
the inward life. 
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It was at this time that God, in the language of 
her biographer, " purified her from the remains of 
earthly passion ; illuminated her with the divine 
light of the Holy Spirit ; and by the sanctification 
*of her affections and will, brought her into the 
state of divine transformation, and of union with 
himself." It seems to me, however, that this state- 
ment, if literally understood, is too strong, in some 
respects, for this period of her hfe. It was a 
great inward work, undoubtedly, which she had 
experienced ; but it seems to have been something 
short — and probably much short, if we carefully 
compare with each other statements subsequently 
made — of that inward experience of which she 
was afterwards the subject. 

5. One of the most striking characteristics of 
her experience at this period was her deep sorrow 
— a sorrow which it would be diflScult to express — 
that she had been left, at any period of her life, to 
offend her heavenly Father. She had such a clear 
appreciation of the infinite claims of God to the 
love and entire obedience of his creatures, that sin, 
in all its forms and degrees, appeared exceedingly 
evil and hateful in her sight. With her views of 
the aggravation of sin, she connected the over- 
whelming recollection of the sufferings which atoned 
for it. When she recalled the sufferings of the 
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Savior, when in her holy and quickened memory 
she almost visibly beheld him bearing the cross, or 
pouring out his blood, she was profoundly afifected ; 
and was often heard to exclaim, with a tone and 
manner which indicated her sincerity, 0, my be- 
loved, I will never, never sin against thee more. 

6. Her heart was fixed. From this period she 
seems to have had no sympathy with that injurious 
system of religious experience which proceeds on 
the principle (whether intentional or not we will 
not undertake to say) of attempting to unite the 
service of God with that of Mammon. She could 
not understand the philosophy or the process of a 
divided affection. She felt that she was not at 
liberty to love God with any thing less than her 
whole heart, and that she could not, and with the 
grace of Gk)d aiding her, she wo^vHd not do it. She 
began, even at this period in her religious experi- 
ence, to know the meaning of that remarkable pas- 
sage of Scripture, " Se that is joined to the Lord 
18 one spirit; " and could say with the apostle in 
a mitigated sense at the present time, and still 
more fully and distinctly afterwards, ^^ I live, and 
yet not J, Imt Christ liveih in 7W«." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Diffeience* in religioiu experience. Of the true basis of the Ohristtaa 
life. Of the necessity of interior submission or consent of the wiU. 
On the responsibility of the creature. All good in God alone. Her 
union •with CUmL 

The question is often asked, How is it, and why in 
it, that some persons appear to live in communion 
-with God and in constant peace, while others, of 
whose reli^ous character it would be unreasonable 
to doubt, express a great deal of inward embarrass- 
ment and trouble, hardly daring to hope that they 
are Christians. Perhaps the statements, which re- 
main to be made in these pages, will answer the 
question in part. 

2. Possessed naturally of great powers of 
thought and comparison, and aided in a remarka- 
ble manner by divine illumination, Madame Ador- 
na saw clearly that no system of inward living 
can be more false and fatal than that of living by vis- 
ions, by specific signs, such as sights actually seen or 
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voices actually heard, bj temporary frames of mind 
characterized by mere emotion, by things remark- 
able either inward or outward, whatever they may 
be, which are separate from and not identical with 
holy dispositions. That it is possible for these 
things to exist in connection with reUgion, and that 
they do sometimes so e:dst in fact, is true ; but it 
is also as certainly true, that they are not the true 
basis of religion in fact, nor can they in reason, 
nor by any possibility, be its basis. 

3. She saw clearly (what every one who has 
arrived at the same inward results has both seen 
and practised) that the first step in the process of 
inward salvation, is to consent to be saved ; or what 
is practically the same thing, to submit or consent 
to give ourselves up to God, in the act of unre- 
served and perpetual consecration, to he his, in his 
mm way, time, manner and degree, for ever. This 
is a principle which is necessary in the beginning, 
and is equally necessary in the continuance of the 
inward life. We cannot be^n to live without it ; we 
cannot continue to live without it. This is the very 
point where thousands and thousands have stopped, 
and have thus incurred evils and sufferings which 
they seemed unable to account for, and still less 
able to remove. 

4. The act of personal and unreserved conse- 

o* 
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cration, which we thus insist upon as entirely indis- 
pensable, involves the antecedent truth, which is 
supposed to be universally recognized, of man's 
moral liberty and responsibility. A knowledge of 
her life and writings is sufficient testimony that 
few individuals, perhaps none, have had a more 
distinct and full appreciation of the presence and 
agency of the Holy Spirit, than this devout woman ; 
and yet she every where connects the divine agen- 
cy with the responsibility of the creature. It 
seems to have been her opinion, and it is undoubt- 
edly a correct one, that it is impossible for God to 
operate in a morally responsible being, for moral 
purposes, and with moral virtue resulting, without 
a real and voluntary consent ; although that con- 
sent at times, disappearing from outward notice 
in the midst of the divine operation, may seem to 
exist only by implication. It is this view, which 
renders the act of consecration a reasonable and 
practicable thing. The language of Scripture is, 
" My son, give me thy heart." God desires his 
people to come to him by the free act of love, and 
not by the forced impulse of compulsion. In this 
view of the subject, she deliberately gave herself 
to God. That the act of grace existed in union 
with the act of the creature, there is no doubt. 
But it was in such a manner, that, while she rejoiced 
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in saying she was the Lord's, she could still say, 
-without injury to truth or to Christian humility, 
that she gave herself to the Lord ; and being the 
Lord's, she was so without reserve, and knew noth- 
ing but him. 

5. " I have long seen," she remarked on a cer- 
tain occasion, " I see to-day, and as my life passes, 
I see more and more clearly, that all happiness is 
in G-od dUme. ♦ I am aware that there is a sort of 
happiness, which may perhaps be called happiness 
by participation ; that is to say, by participating 
or sharing in the gifts of God, in distinction from 
God himself. But I am certain that this happiness, 
however much it may be valued by many minds, is 
not, and cannot be, the satisfying food of sanctitied 
souls. The holy soul desires to possess God as he 
is ; just as he is ; pure as he is ; and all that he 
is." A possession which can be secured only by a 
perfect union of the human wiU with the divine 
will ; and to such an extent that the perception of 
all other joy shall be merged and lost in the joy 
which flows from the consciousness of this union. 

6. She was jealous of that inward taste of good, 
that inward sensible joy, which draws attention to 
itself, and about which the understanding and the 
memory of good people are sometimes more em- 
ployed than they are about the will of God, in 
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itself considered. " Pure love," she said, (mean- 
ing by the phrase that love, which, in being free 
from selfishness, is precisely appropriate to its ob- 
ject, and which is the same thing with perfect 
love,) " passes out of and above sensible joys, and 
seems to say, I will take no repose, I will have 
no rest in any thing, short of the ori^al and un- 
created essence." 

And accordingly, it was a saying with her, 
" that her body she was willing to give to the 
world ; " meaning by the expressions, that she was 
willing personally and physically to labor, endure, 
and suffer for the good of her fellow being; but 
that she had reserved her spirit to God, to ^ve 
her love and affections to him and him alone. 
" God," she said, " has taken me to himself; ho 
has enclosed me within his own essence, and shut 
the door against aU intruders ; so that I can re- 
ceive none, have communion with none, love none 
but in himself. He kindles a love in my bosom, a 
love to himself, which consumes and destroys aU 
other love ; so much so that I can suffer no other 
being than God in my soul.* 



* See La Theologie de L* Amour on la vie et les (EavroB de CaShariM 
de Genes, chap. 14. 
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CHAPTER V. 



On the extent of her consecration. The necessity of regulating the appe- 
tites. Remark! on the methods she pursued. Results of them. Fur- 
tlier remarks on the crucifixion of the outward nature. Inward crucifix- 
ion Fixedness of religious purpose. 

In giving herself up to God, it is hardly necessar 
ry to saj, that she reserved nothing, but. laid upon 
the divine altar both her inward and her outward 
powers ; her bodily senses as well as her intellect- 
ual giftsi ; her touch, her taste, her sight, as well 
as her memory, her imagination, her reasoning fac- 
ulty, and her affections. Consecration, in its ap- 
plication to an individual, is necessarily of great 
extent, and implies all this. It cannot imply less. 
Leave but i single department of the mind in the 
power of the creature, leave but a single entrance 
of the soul ungarded and open ; and Satan will 
find his way into it as really, and in all probability 
as effectually^ as if an hundred were left open. 

2. It was in accordance with this view of what 

3 
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is implied in the act of consecration, an act which 
is fundamental to a holy life, that she made it a 
principle to overrule and subdue all improper solic- 
itations of the senses, either by an utter disregard 
or by a direct resistance of them. To profess to 
be wholly the Lord's, and at the same time to live 
a life of self by a wrong indulgence of the natu- 
ral appetites, is obviously a contradiction between 
profession and practice. The two cannot go to^ 
gether. It is a remark almost too obvious to be 
made, that the sins arising from an undue indul- 
gence of the appetites, can never be expiated^ 
when they have once been committed, by any 
amount of human endurance or labor, but by the 
blood of Christ alone. Nevertheless, the rectifi- 
cation of their action, so that they shall act right- 
ly in time to come, implies a physical and volunta- 
ry effort, often reluctantly made, and never with- 
out more or less of sufifering. This efifort she 
made, and she did it in ways and methods accord- 
ant with the best lights that were accessible in her 
situation; and having succeeded by the divine 
blessing in bringing them into position, she was en- 
abled by the same divine aid to keep them there. 

3. Some of the methods which she took might 
not be necessary or even proper in the case of 
other persons, who are nevertheless seeking the 
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same great object. For instance, she avoided ha- 
bitually the use of animal food, not because, so far 
as we are able to learn, she considered its use as 
necessarilj sinful, but because she found in her 
own experience, which might perhaps differ from 
that of others, that to go without it gave her in- 
creased strength in her warfare with those inordi- 
nate tendencies of the appetites, which she regard- 
ed as injurious. Regarding herself as ^ne sepa- 
rated from the world, and as sacredly given to 
God, she made it a practice also to wear simple, 
and what some would think they had grounds for 
considering as coarse and inconvenient raiment. 
It is but just to say, that she had her reasons for 
so doing ; reasons which were satisfactory to her- 
self, but which nught not have been satisfactory 
to another person in another situation. There is 
no good reason for supposing that she adopted this 
practice, as some persons may erroneously have 
done in the age in which she live^, as an expiation 
for sin. There were other reasons, which could 
influence a humble and conscientious mind, with- 
out supposing this. She adopted it, saying nothing 
of its appropriateness to her situation in other res- 
pects, such as her poverty, and her constant labors 
among the poor and sick, as a suitable sign of her 
heart-felt sorrow for her own and for other's trans- 
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grossions, and as a valuable means, as dio regard- 
ed it, although she knew it to be a subordinate <me, 
of her higher purification. 

4. But what we look at chiefly in this portion of 
her personal history, is the motiye and the result. 
The motive was a sentiment of duty, arising from 
viewing the subject, both in its natural aspect and 
relations, and particularly in the light of God's 
holy will. The motive, therefore, was the highest 
and best motive. The results also were in the 
highest degree favorable. Certain it is, ihat she 
found, by the methods of repression and res- 
traint, which she adopted and pursued at a certain 
period of her life, that the grace of God had ena- 
bled her to gain a great victory over the entice- 
ments of the senses. Those natural inclinations, 
which are so apt to lead to sin, were either entire- 
ly eradicated, or were entirely brought within her 
power ; and she regarded it as no small ground of 
thankfulness, that she had this evidence of the 
dethronement of an idol, which is set up and is 
worshipped in so many hearts. 

5, Whatever may be said for or against those 
excessive austerities, which some pious persons 
have practised in various periods of the world, one 
thing is certain, that, without a vigorous repres- 
sion of the inordinate acts of the senses, without a 
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subjugation which will always imply effort and often- 
times great pain, the sensual tendencies will exist, 
and will prevail to an extent inconsistent with 
much adyancement in holiness. There is, there 
fore, no escape. If we would be holy, the acts of 
the senses, so far as they are not within the rule 
of nature's intentions and of God's permission, 
must be nailed to the cross. No matter what 
name we bear ; no matter what denomination of 
Christians we belong to, this process of crucifix 
ion must be gonet hrough. And whenever and 
wherever it is gone through, it will be found to 
imply the existence not only of Christian resolu- 
tion, but of much inward suffering ; and will re- 
semble, as the Scripture represents it, the excision 
of a right hand, or the " plucking out a right 
eye." 

6. She felt it necessary to crucify within as 
well as without. Every desire, every emotion, 
every joy, which did not have God for its aim and 
end, she rejected as adverse to righteousness and 
to peace. On various occasions, and particularly 
when partaking of the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
she experienced much joy ; so much so, that she 
seemed to be already in the heavenly world. But 
she knew well that there nught be a kind of hap 
piness without holiness. And it was her custon. 
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to pray to God, that she might not mistake the 
one for the other, and that she might not be led 
by visions and by sensible delights, but in the sim- 
ple and self-crucifying way of faith alone. 

7. It may properly be added in this connection, 
that she was firm in her determinations-, was fixed 
in purpose, as well as conscientious. A strong 
will, resting upon God's will, is necessary to inward 
victory. Among other things, indicative of deci 
sion of purpose, it is remarked of her, that she 
showed a disinclination, in ordinary cases, (not in 
all cases, but frequently, and in all ordinary cases,) 
to give any outward signs either of desire or of 
sufiering. We admit, that this was in some de- 
gree peculiar. But with the judicious limitations 
which she imposed on the principle, she had her 
motives for adopting it, which were undoubtedly 
right; and also her reasons for her particular 
method of conduct, which were probably right 
also, although they might have been erroneous in 
their application to persons in a different situation. 
She knew that the whole natural man, whatever 
efforts it might cost, must be brought into subjec- 
tion. She knew, likewise, that too much of hu- 
man communication and sympathy is adverse to 
self-crucifixion, and chose, therefore, to give no 
expression to those desires which might in any 
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way strengthen the life of nature, either in them- 
selves considered or bj their announcement to oth- 
ers. And for the same reason, namely, that she 
found it spiritually beneficial, she chose to receive 
and endure her sufferings as a general thing, not 
only in acquiescence, but in silence. God first, 
and man afterwards. Or, God first and man not 
at all, according as the circumstances of the case 
might be. In other words, (for this probably was 
the practical amount of the principle,) if she was 
called in God's providence to suffer any thing, she 
felt that she must carry it to the Lord for assis- 
tance, before going to any of his creatures. And 
so, also, if she wanted any thing, or desired any 
thing as necessary, she had no disposition to lay it 
before man, and would not do it until she could 
first lay it before the Lord, and could feel that she 
acted mth the divine approbation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CMMoratioD. DUoharge of domeitio duties, ^ect upoa h«r hcubMid 
Death of her husband. Her labors with the sick. 

The subject of her consecration to God we shall 
pursue hereafter, in some further particulars. We 
proceed to say, in the present chapter, that she 
gave herself to him in particular, to be employed 
by him as an instrument in his hands for the good 
of her fellow beings. She felt that as a consecrar 
ted Christian, she must live to do good, and not 
merely to enjoy herself. In the spirit of self-sao- 
rifice she determined, that with divine assistance, 
there should eminate continually from her heart 
and her life that divine spirit of forbearance and 
those testimonies of active kindness, which should 
show conclusively that she was wholly the Lord's, 
and that her life was not at variance with her pro* 
fessions. 

2. In carrying out these holy determinations, 
she did not fail to perceive that the spirit of Chris? 
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tianity, as it is brought into exercise, will eudeayor 
to accommodate itself to the sxisting facts and con- 
ditions of God's providence, whatever they may 
be. And accordingly she felt, that, daring the 
life of her husband, true religion, while it enabled 
her to do much abroad, required her to discharge 
affectionately and faithfully every domestic duty. 
We have ahready had occasion to say, that she 
was united in marriage to a person of high rank, 
but whose temper and habits were so entirely un- 
suited to her own, as to render her situation ex- 
ceedingly trying, and to deprive her of all happi- 
ness in jbhat relation, except what she experienced 
in suffering and doing the vdll of Grod. She ac 
cepted this crown of thorns as a legacy &om her 
Savior's hand. And in the spirit of that higher 
Christianity, which can distinguish between cause 
and effect, and can detect God's wisdom in man's 
sorrow, she made her domestic tAsls an occasion 
of close interior examination, of humbling her own 
heart before God, and^f breaking down and over- 
commg her will in every thing. In her trials she 
was jealous of herself, and was fearful to do or say 
any thing which might be thought, by any possibil- 
ity, inconsistent with a Christian temper. One of 
her biographers remarks, that while she " lived in 
the world with her husband, it was a rule with her 
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never to excuse herself when blamed by others ; " 
choosing rather to bear the reproach and insult, 
which often attached to the cross of Christ, wiUi 
the meekness and silence of Christ's spirit. 

^^ She made it," he adds, '^ her constant and 
earnest request to God, that his pure and holy love 
might reign in her heart, and in her whole conduct, 
by the extinction of all inordinate self-love ; and 
in this sense she took for her device that petition 
of our Lord's prayer : " Thy mil be done an earthy 
as it 18 done in heaven,^^ 

4. The most powerful argument, which ever ex 
isted or which ever can exist, will be found in the 
kind addresses and sweet language of holy love. 
It is not easy for any heart, however hard, to be 
in the presence of such an influence, day by day, 
without feeling its power. Her husband's heart 
relented. He saw and felt the difference, the vast 
difference, between himself and a true Christian. 
God gave her the satisfaction, in answer to her fer- 
vent prayers attended with appropriate personal 
efforts, to see her husband a humbled, penitent, 
and altered man. He seems to have passed 
through various internal exercises ; but the result 
of these exercises, terminating in a new state of 
mind, was somewhat remarkable and sudden. In 
much agony of spirit, and fearing that in his bro- 
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kea state of health he might be called out of the 
world without becoming the subject of renewing 
grace, she one daj retired alone to her chamber, 
and once more brought the case before her heaven- 
ly Father. God gave her that spirit of petition 
which takes no denial, and suffered himself to be 
vanquished by it. At the expiration of half an 
hour, she experienced a remarkable willingness to 
leave him entirely in the hands of God, attended 
with a sweet rest and peace of mind, which seem- 
ed to assure her that God had heard her request. 
On returning to her husband, she found him rejoic- 
ing in the inward evidences of a new life. And 
he continued in these humble and happy disposi- 
tions till the period of his departure from the 
world, which took place soon after. It is related, 
that nearly at the same time she lost her brothers 
and sisters, taken from her by death. But she re- 
signed them all into the hands of God, as might 
have been expected from one who had adopted the 
divine purposes as her own, with entire simplicity 
and submission of spirit. The language of her lips 
and of her heart was, in accordance with the mot- 
to which she had chosen as especially her own : 
" Thy will be done." 

4. It was at this time that she perceived, that 
the providence of God placed her in a new posi- 
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don ; and by releasing her from the limited provi- 
dence of domestic action, opened a mder field of 
effort, more fully corresponding to the benevolent 
largeness of her own heart. In the language of 
tiie Rev. Alvan Butler, who has ^ven a short ac- 
count of her life -«— " seeing herself freed fix)m the 
servitude of the world, and in a condition now to 
pursue the native bent of her inclination to live al- 
together to herself and God, she deliberated some 
time in what manner she might best execute her 
holy desire. At length, in order to join the active 
life with the contemplative, and to have the happi- 
ness of ministering to Christ in his most distressed 
and suffering members^ she determined to devote 
herself to the service of the sick in the great Hos- 
pital of the city. Of this house she lived many 
years the Mother-Superior, attending assiduously 
upon the patients with incredible tenderness, per- 
forming for them the meanest offices, and dressing 
ber-self their most loathsome ulcers. So heroic is 
this charity, that, with regard to the institutions set 
apart for the relief of the poor and attendance on 
the sick, Voltaire forgets his usual censorious, ma- 
lignant disposition in regard to religious institutions, 
to give them due praise. He declares, that noth- 
ing can be nobler than the sacrifice which the fair 
sex have made of beauty and youth, and often 
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times of high birth, to emplj their time at hospi- 
tals, in relieving those miserable objects, the sight 
of which alone is humbhng to our pride and shock- 
ing to our delicacy. 'In overcoming this repug- 
nance of nature, in doing many offices about cer- 
tain patients, it cost our saint much difficulty in 
the beginning, till by perseverance she had gained 
a great victory over herself." 

" Her charity," he adds, " could not be confined 
to the bounds of her own hospital ; she extended 
her care and solicitude to all lepers and other dis- 
tressed sick persons over the whole city. And 
she employed proper persons, with indefatigable 
industry, to discover, visit, and relieve such ob- 
jects." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



llei labors with individuals, as well as in the hospital of Genoa. Case of 
a sick person by the name of Mark du Vel. Her labors with him, and 
his conversion. I let method of praying in certain cases. Death of Dn 
VeL Her interest for others. 

One would naturally suppose, that the immedi- 
ate superintendence and care of a large hospital, 
in such a city as Genoa, would necessarily have 
taken up all her time. It is certain, however, as 
intimated in the close of the last chapter, that she 
did not limit her benevolence to the inmates of the 
institution of which she had the special charge. 
It is not necessary, and it would not be possible, 
from the imperfect accounts which now remain of 
her unobtrusive labors, to record all her acts of 
self-denial and piety. True piety, the deepest and 
purest kind of piety, acts to do good rather than 
to bo known. We will relate a single incident, 
however, as an illustration of her position in the 
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community where she lived, and of her disposition 
to improve it to good purposes. 

2. There lived in the city of Genoa, a man by 
the name of Mark du Vel. He was sick of a dis- 
ease, which was very severe, and seemed almost in- 
curable. His wife, whose name was Argentine, 
seeing him not only afflicted in body, but exceed- 
ingly depressed and desponding in mind, despair- 
ed of any favorable result from ordinary human 
efforts. Knowing the benevolence and piety of 
Madame Adorna, Argentine went to the Hospital, 
the principal scene of Madame Adorna's charita- 
ble labors, and requested her to visit and pray with 
her sick husband. The request was immediately 
complied with. She went with the wife of the 
sick man to their residence, and cheerfully offer- 
ed him such aid, as her knowledge of the maladies 
both of mind and of body enabled her to impart. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that she felt 
more, and labored more for the soul, than for the 
body. 

8. On her return to the Hospital, she was ac- 
companied by Argentine ; and, afflicted at the 
condition of the individual, whom they had left, 
they turned aside into the Church of Saint Mary. 
Seeking a retired place in the church, she knelt 
down, and fervently commended the sick man to 
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God. On the return of Argentine to her fivDUljf 
she was surprised and gratified to find her husband 
greatly changed ; exhibiting, what he had . never 
done before, the meekness and tiie gratitude of a 
Christian. He addressed his wife with great 
cheerfuhiess, saying, Tell me, Argentine, who this 
good woman is, whom you have brought to see me. 
She replied, it is Madame Catharine Adoma, a 
woman of a very devout and holy life. The sick 
man earnestly requested his wife to induce her to 
repeat her visit. This, Argentine promised to do ; 
and on the day following she returned to the Hos- 
pital, and related to Madame Adoma what had 
happened ; praying her, at the same time, to re- 
sume her visit, to which she promptly assented. 

4. The news, which Argentine had brought, 
was not surprising to her. She had prayed earn- 
estly for the sick man ; and she had reason to be- 
lieve, that her prayer either had been, or would be 
speedily answered. This belief was founded upon 
the fact, thai, in offering up her supplications for 
him, she had found herself inwardly and specially 
drawn by the influences of the Holy Spirit. It 
seems to have been her practice, in what may be 
called her special supplications, not to move by her 
own choice, by the self-originated impulse of her 
own volition ; but to keep her soul in the attitude 
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of humble and quiet waiting, that it might first be 
moved upon by the Holy Ghost. And when she 
prayed to God imder the influence of this specific 
divine operation, her faith could generally see the 
result in the petition itaelf. And this was the case 
in the present instance. 

5. Madame Adoma, in compliance with what 
she had said to Argentine, visited the sick man a 
second time. He received her with great emotion 
and affection. Recognizing her as the instrument 
of God in his spiritual deliverance, he thank- 
ed her with many tears for her kindness ; and then 
proceeded to relate some circumstances of the 
divine operation, which had resulted in his great 
change. It was evident, that he had received 
some new and very distinct view&>of the mission of 
Christ, and of the efficacy of his atonement, and 
that, in the exercise of faith, he had personally so 
applied the atonement as to result in a well-found- 
ed conviction of his pardon and of his acceptance 
with God. Having commended his wife to the re- 
membrance and parental care of Madame Adoma, 
he died soon after, in the most pious dispositions, 
and in the most cheering hopes. 

6. We have mentioned this incident chiefly as 

an illustration of the great readiness on the part 

of Madame Adoma, to aid in the spiritual necessi- 

4 
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ties of her fellow beings. No matter what might 
be the situation in Ufe of the suffering person. All 
she wanted to know in the case was the fact of 
suffering, and the opportunity of relieving it ; and 
she at once responded to it with all the physical 
power which God had given her, and with all the 
benevolence of a sanctified heart. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



On the difference between her experience and that of othen. b to be 
found chiefly in her gieut faith. On the faith of acceptance. She poe- 
sessed faith with(»ut having a philosophical knowledge of it. Illuttratiuna 
of the action of her faith. Her interior peace. Of the foundation of 
luch peace. 

But some persons, perhaps, afler reading what has 
been said, will be led to remark, that other individ- 
uals, as well as the pious subject of this memoir, 
have consecrated themselves to God, and have 
cheerfully labored, in the way of God's appoint- 
ment and providences, for the poor and the sick. 
What, then, is the ground of difference? On 
what principles does it so frequently happen, that 
they have less exemption from inward trouble and 
less communion with God, than she is imderstood 
to have had ? 

2. This inquiry leads to the remark, that her 
experience was characterized in a remarkable maih 
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ner bj strength of faith. I make this remark 
with great confidence. The general features of 
her experience, particularly her ardent love for 
God's will and glory, taken in connection with the 
remarks on this subject which are found in various 
parts of her reUgious works and published conver- 
sations, show it to be so. Admitting that she gave 
herself to the Lord in the act of consecration, 
much in the same manner as many others have 
done, or have supposed themselves to have done, the 
difference between her case and theirs was this. 
She believed, from the time of this full and per^ 
manent surrender of herself, and believed fully 
and firmly, that God accepted her. Her writings 
are full of expressions to this effect. From begin- 
ning to end, in all that is said on the subject, there 
is not a doubt expressed, that God was her Father 
and friend. And we repeat, this is the difference ; 
and it is a difference, which has an important bear- 
ing upon the whole subject of present sanctifica- 
tion. 

3. Indeed, consecration, without an attend- 
ant belief in its acceptance, is merely, on a favor- 
able construction of it, a consecration, which is 
inchoative or incipient ; and not a consecration m 
completion and in fact. In that act of consecra> 
tion, which is a consecration completed or a conse- 
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cradon in reality, we not only give ourselves to the 
Lord, but we ^ve ourselves to Him to be Ms. A 
thing which is never really done, and never can be 
done, without believing that he does now accept 
us. To ^ve ourselves to the Lord, and not to bcb 
lieve that he accepts us, is almost in the nature of 
a contradiction in terms. The two things are dif- 
ferent, it is true ; but they are so closely connect- 
ed, that the one involves the other ; and a failure 
in the one implies an imperfection in the other. 
And hence, unhappily, there is too much reason 
for saying that many persons, who think they have 
consecrated themselves to God, have really come 
short of such consecration when considered in its 
true and just extent. They have not only &iled 
to do it, but they have failed in a very important, 
perhaps we may say, in the most important and 
the most difficult particular. 

4. I do not suppose that Madame Adoma, supe- 
rior as her intellectual powers undoubtedly were, 
understood the psychological nature of faith ; and 
siiU less did she understand, as in fact but very 
few persons do understand, the almost endless mulr 
tiplicity of its rOiations. Li other words, she might 
not have understood it theoretically and as a phi- 
losopher, but she did understand it practically and 
as a Christian. The great natural law of gravita- 
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lion ; how simple it is ; and yet how mi^tj ! 
Without locality, it is found every where. With- 
out being visible, it has relation to all things that 
are seen. There is nothing too low to be beyond 
its notice ; nothing too high to be above its regula- 
tion. But who understands it ? Who can explain 
what it is ? And so of faith. Faith is one of the 
most simple operations of the human intellect; 
and still it is one of the most difficult to be under- 
stood. And this too, notwithstanding that, like 
the law of gravitation, it pervades and gives life 
and power to the whole inward experience. I say, 
therefore, that though we do not find any theory 
or philosophical analysis of faith in her writings, 
we find the evidence of its existence in her own 
heart, and of its mighty power there, both in what 
she said and what she did. 

5. She had faith in God's character, faith in his 
goodness and wisdom, &ith in his providential 
arrangements, faith in his promises. And this 
faith she exercised constantly and practically, 
during the heavy trials of the earlier part of her 
life, and amid the weighty duties which character- 
ized its later periods. J£ she wanted wisdom, for 
instance, all she had to do, was to exercise, in sin- 
cere dependence upon God for his direction, those 
rational powers, which God had given her ; fully 
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believing that he would guide her to all those 
suits which were proper and which were most ben- 
eficial. She did not regard it as necessary or de- 
sirable, that she should have full and absolute 
knowledge ; but onlj that kind and degree of 
knowledge, which God sees best. And in the 
same manner, if she desired to be delivered from 
the pressure of anj temporary evil, she laid the 
case before Grod ; fully believing that God would 
grant all that relief which he saw to be beneficial ; 
and she accepted the result, whatever it might be, 
as the true answer to her prayer ; and with entire 
submission and gratitude. True faith, as it seems 
to us, is always exercised with the limitation im- 
plied in these remarks. It believes that God will 
^ve us whatever we ask in accordance with his 
wisdom and hia will. It neither goes, nor deaures 
to go further. 

6. Praying in faith, she expected an answer. 
But she did not expect what may be called a sup- 
ernatural or miraculous answer. Far from it. 
She read God's answer, not in shapes and signs 
written upon the sky or in any outward space, nor 
in inward sounds and sights, nor in any thing else 
which is liable to the delusions of self and of Sa- 
tan ; but in the unerring signature of his blessed 
providences, as they are interpreted by an under* 
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Btanding enlightened by gracious influences. Those 
providences she received, whatever their character 
might be, as the divine decision ; and responded 
to them from the bottom of her heart, tht will 
BE DONE. It was thus, in the exercise^ of faith, 
that shd received from God whatever she desired. 
And as she trusted every thing else with Gt>d by 
fiEuth, so she trusted herself with him in the same 
manner. 

7. As a result of tUs strong faith, her inner life 
was characterized, in a remarkable degree, by 
what may be termed rest or quietude ; which is 
only another form of expression for true interior 
peace. It was not, however, the quietude of a 
lazy inaction ; but the quietude of an inward ac- 
quiescence; not a quietude which feels nothing 
and does nothing ; but that higher and divine qui- 
etude, which exists by feeling and acting in the 
time and degree of God's appointment and God's 
will. It was a principle in her conduct, as already 
intimated, to give herself to God in the discharge 
of duty; and to leave all results without solicitude 
in his hands. And the consequence, as would nat- 
urally be expected, was the same in her case, as 
the Apostle Paul represents it to have been in his ; 
that she could be troubled without being dist**ess- 
ed ; perplexed without being in despair ; persecu- 
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ted and cast down without either being destroyed 
or forsaken. In the language of Fenelon, whose 
religious experience seems to have been in a high 
degree similar, she ^^ adored all the purposes of 
God without knowing them." Seeing God in all 
things and all things in God, she loved the afflictions 
which had God in them, and fled from all earthly 
good where Gt)d was not. A state of feeling and 
action, which would not fail to bring inward peace. 
8. And it may properly be added here, (as the 
particular object of this memoir is to illustrate 
practically the operations of a sanctified heart,) 
that inward peace is the special and true inheri- 
tance of all truly holy persons ; the natural result, 
as well as the most satisfactory and certain evidence 
of inward sanctification. A littie reflection will 
^ be sufficient to show the correctness of this state- 
ment. All true peace is, and must be from God; 
connecting itself, in one way or other, with God's 
supremacy. It is, as I suppose, an obvious and 
admitted truth, that every thing which exists, and 
every occurrence which takes place, must exist 
aad take place, either by divine permission or by 
divine agency ; and of course must be regarded, 
under all the circumstances of the case, as an ex- 
pression of the divine will under the one or other 
of these aspects. God, therefore, reveals himself 
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either effectively or permissively in every event. 
It was probably in connection with this view of 
the matter, that Madame Adoma was led to say 
in a certain passage of her writings, (mataphori- 
cally it is true, but with great and solemn correct- 
ness, when rightly understood,) that every event 
was God to her. We are encircled, therefore, by 
a multitude of facts and events, which are so 
many records and expressions of the divine will, 
and which require our own minds to be put into a 
right position with themselves. It may be regard- 
ed as the true idea, or definition perhaps, of a 
truly holy person, that he is one, whose will, under 
the mighty influence of a faith undoubting, is unit- 
ed with and lost in the will of God. And conse- 
quently such a person, in the extinction of his own 
will, cannot fail to unite with and acquiesce in 
those events, whatever they may be, which shad- 
ow forth and express the divine will. Such events 
may be so ordered in divine providence as to be 
very afflicting ; they may be accompanied with 
very severe temptations ; but it is impossible, that 
they should disturb that sweet resignation, which 
reigns in the centre of the sanctified heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Bet observance of seaaons of fasting and prayer. On aanctification by 
faith. She lived by faith. Seaaons of fasting and prayer consistent 
with the life of faith. Partook frequently of the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. 

It appears, that, in common with nearly all Chris- 
tians, she recognized the duty of fasting. It is 
only what we should expect, therefore, when we 
learn from her history, that she observed, with a 
serious spirit, those days and seasons, which are 
set apart by the church of which she was a mem- 
ber, as special periods of abstinence, humiliation, 
and secret communion with God. In the early 
period of her reUgious experience, her seasons of 
fasting and prayer, including those of her own 
choice, as well as those which were prescribed, 
were frequent, and were sometimes protracted to a 
great length. 

2. It is not improbable, that the inquiry may 
arise here, especially in the minds of those who 
are somewhat jealous of any reliance on human 
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efforts, how can this practice, particularly when car 
ried to considerable length, be explained in conEos 
tency with the doctrine of living by faith ? The 
question, when thus put, has a specific meaning. 
It is not merely the great question of Justifica- 
tion by Faith ; a question which it is to be hoped, 
after the controversies and experience of ages, is 
permanently adjusted. It is a question, which it 
would be difficult to regard as of less importance, 
but which has received comparatively littie atten- 
tion, that of Sanctification by Faith. It seems to 
be a common opinion, that works have more to do 
with Sanctification, than with Justification. The 
grounds of this opinion, which it would not be di& 
cult to indicate, we will not stop here to examine. 
The truth is, that there is no difference. The princi- 
ple of the adjustment of the divine agency to the hu- 
man agency, in the religious life, is tiie same every- 
where. It is the same in the beginning; it is 
the same in its progi*ess ; it is the same in 
men, the same in angels; it is the same in 
time, and will be the same in eternity. God will 
never violate the moral responsibility of his crea- 
tures on the one hand. And on the other, he will 
never permit an infringement of his own suprema- 
cy. It is at the point where these two great prin- 
ciples meet, viz. the created responsibility on the 
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one hand, and the eternal supremacy on the other, 
and w?iere €hd makes them meet, that Justification 
begins, and Sanctifieation continues. It is in this 
position, relatively to these great principles, that 
they are found now, and must be found for ever. 
And in accordance with this view, we may say 
now to seekers after holiness, and we may say al- 
ways. Live as ye began to live. As ye began 
in Faith, so go on in Fiuth. There is no other 
way. In the language of the Apostle ; ^^ As ye 
have therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, 9o 
walk ye in him." Coloss. ii. 6. 

3. I have no doubt, that Madame Adoma, when 
she first gave herself to God, had less futh than 
she had afterwards ; and that she had less clear 
views of faith than she had afterwards. And I 
have never known an instance of greatly advanced 
reli^ous experience, either personally or histori- 
cally, where this has not been in some degree the 
case. There is very apt to be some unbelief ming- 
ling with the first acts of faith. It is a remain of 
the old leaven, which has not been purged out ; a 
deformed and decaying projection from the old 
root of Adam, to which the axe has not yet been 
applied. But I think there is abundant reason for 
saying, that in her case this state of things did not 
continue long. Nit is impossible to explain her ex 
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penence generally, and in particular what she says 
of her love of God and her union with God, and 
her specific statements made from time to time in 
relation to faith, except on the ground, that she 
learnt the great lesson of faith speedily and effec- 
tually. 

4. But the question may still return, did she 
cease to fast, when she began to believe, or even 
when she became established in the life of fidth 7 
The facts of her personal history are, that she CQUk- 
tinned the practice of setting apart seasons of fast- 
mg and prayer for some time. She took great sat- 
isfaction in such seasons. There is reason to think, 
although her situation varied at different times, 
and her observances may have at last become less 
strict and formal, that she never wholly gave up 
such seasons. But then we are to recollect here, 
that she was a woman who had a searching intel- 
lect, that could make all suitable distinctions, as 
well as a heart that could love. She did not make 
a God of such seasons ; she did not make a Christ 
of them. She looked upon them, it is true, as 
means leading to important ends; but whatever 
value she might attach to them, she considered 
them merely disciplinary, and not as expiatory. 
The life of fedth may undoubtedly exist, under 
some circumstances, without the formal setting 
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apart of seasons of fasting and prayer. But to 
suppose that such seasons, which are seasons of 
retirement from the world and of private inter- 
course with Grod, as well as of abstinence, are in 
consistent with the life of fsuth, would be exceed 
ingly erroneous. 

5. Without taking into view, that seasons of 
fasting are natural and appropriate signs of inward 
affliction, (and she too had her sorrows as well as 
others, and was a partaker also in others' griefs,) 
she found such seasons profitable, as other Chris- 
tians frequently have, by enabling her more effect- 
ually to restrain and regulate the natural ajppetites, 
which are apt to become inordinate and sinful 
with indulgence. She found them profitable also, 
especially in connection with retirement from the 
word, which is naturally implied in fasting, and is 
part of it, by rendering the perceptions clear, 
and the conscience quick, which are apt to be blunt- 
ed by the movements of the senses and by too 
much intercourse with men. But they were es- 
pecially beneficial, in furnishing opportunities 
which every holy soul craves, of private and confi- 
dendal intercourse with God ; opportunities which 
she might not otherwise have enjoyed. 

6. It is related among other things, (an inci- 
dent in her religious views and practices which 
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may properly be noticed here,) that she attached 
great value, as a means of grace, to the sacrament 
of the Eucharist. She found her religious princi 
pies and feelings so much strengthened by it, that 
it was her practice, whenever her dtuation permit- 
ted it, to partake of the sacramental element every 
day. She took great delight in it ; and this too, 
as we may reasonably suppose, without prejudice 
to the life of faith ; but on the contraiy, with ad- 
vantage to it. It was sometimes the case, that her 
emotions rose so high that she could scarcely sus- 
tain them. So that, becoming jealous of herself, 
as we have already had occasion to intimate in 
another place, and fearing that she might be seek- 
ing the joys of God rather than Qoi himself, she 
particularly and earnestly prayed, that her love 
might be exempt from any selfish intermixture 
and that the only motive of her heart might be the 
love of God and of his glory alone.* 



* La Theologie de L' Amour * on la vie et Ion CBuvrna tlo Suint Catba- 
rinp (Ifl Gcnefl. Chap. iii. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ConTeriation with a perton of the order of DominicaiM. Her reply. Bet 
appeal in private to God. On the proibuion of saactifieatioa. Farther 
remaikf on thia rabject. Note on assurance. 

One day a certain person one of the religious 
Orders of the Catholic Church expressed to 
Madame Adoma some doubts as to her reli^ous 
state. Whether he really felt such doubts, or de- 
signed merely to make a trial of her faith and 
feelings, is uncertain. Certain it is, however, that 
he charged her with being defective in that entire 
spiritual and personal renunciation of self, which 
God requires. The conversation took place before 
the death of her husband; and consequently 
before she was able to devote herself exclusively 
to those works of outward charity, which charac- 
terized the latter part of her life. The Domini- 
can, (for it was to this order of religious persons 
that he belonged,) contrasted his own situation 
with hers, reminding her that he was (me of the 
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Religious Orders, wearing the distinctive dress of 
the .Order, and formally and solmnly set apart to 
Grod; while she, whatever might be her profes- 
sions of holiness, still lived in the married state, 
with all the worldly cares, which are incidental to 
that situation. 

2. Madame Adoma listened to his remarks, 
which were made at some length. They affected 
her differently, perhaps, from what the author of 
them expected. As she listened, the fire of divine 
love, taking occasion from such suggested doubts 
of its existence, kindled and glowed in her bosom, 
so that she was hardl^able to contain herself. 
She replied, nevertheless, with much sweetness 
of manner, but with much decision, to this effect, 
that the existence and strength of pure love did 
not depend on outward incidents. It is true that 
you have the advantage of being a member of one 
of the Religious Orders; but this does ^ not neces- 
sarily prove, that you have more love to Grod than 
those who belong to other Orders, or than those who 
do not belong to any. That I am not able to love 
Grod in my present situation, as much as you do or 
can love him in yours, is what you can never per- 
suade me. You have referred to your habit^ the 
distinctive dress of your Order. If I could be so 
void of reason as to believe, that the dress which 
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you wear would add the least spark to the divine 
love which glows in my bosom, I should be strong- 
ly tempted to attempt to rend it from your should- 
ers by violence. 

3. When she had gone away to the place of her 
religious retirement, she addressed herself to her 
heavenly Father, in that familiar but devout way 
which was customary with her, in such terms as 
these, — " Oh, my Beloved ! Who shall hinder me 
from loving Thee ? Can my situation in life shut 
up the avenues of my heart, and prevent my lov- 
ing ? Oh, no. I could not cease to love, and to 
love thee with all my heart, even if I were situated 
amid the tumult and strife of armies. How, then, 
can the relation of a wife, and the cares of a fam- 
ily, or any of the ordinary duties of life, be an 
obstacle to a life of holy love ? Pure love is a 
grace which has strength to live and flourish in 
every situation. I need no other proof, no other 
evidence of it, than what I have felt in my own 
soul, the gift of him whom my soul loves." 

4. The remark was made to her upon another 
occasion, that she might possibly be deceived in 
relation to that high degree of sanctification of 
the heart which she professed. She answered, she 
could not believe, that a heart, which was inspired 
with pure love; tiiat is to say, with a love free from 
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any selfish mixture, was liable to be led into any 
fatal or important error. She thought she had 
been taught by her own inward experience, that 
God would certainly guide those of his people in a 
right way, at least in a way acceptable to himself, 
who love him with the whole heart. Being confi- 
dent, that her heart was wholly given to the Lord, 
and that she loved nothing in opposition to him, and 
nothing in comparison with him, she felt at liberty 
and felt it a duty, to profess her inward state on 
suitable o'ccasions ; believing that Gk>d would not, 
and did not permit her to fall into essential mi^* 
take. 

5. The opposers of the doctrine of entire sane- 
tification have often objected to it, that in individ- 
ual cases, such sanctification can never be known 
to exist, (it may exist, perhaps, but can never be 
known to exist,) with absolute certcunty. And con- 
sequently, granting the possibility of sanctification, 
and even the fact of sanctification, they take 
the ground, that the assertion or declaration 
of it can never be made with entire confidence. 
Perhaps this may be true in some cases. At 
any rate it is not necessary to contend in re- 
gard to it. It is true also, in a considerable 
degree, of justification, as well as of sanctification. 
But, although in some cases we may not be able 
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to know our state either as justified or sanctified, 
with absolute certainty y it is reasonable to suppose 
that we may know it with a high degree of certaiiv- 
ty. And it is certainly not unreasonable to say, 
that there are some individuals of eminent piety, 
such as the subject of these remarks, who seem to 
be at liberty to speak of their inward, state in 
terms of unwavering assurance. 

Note. It seenu, that the doctrine of Assurance, generally expreined 
by the phrase, anurance of Faith, which involvoa the whole subject of 
Sancufieation, was formerly more familiar to the public mind in this coun- 
try, than at present. At that early period men were expected not merely 
to give some slight evidence of the existence of Chriittianity in their hearts, 
but to aim heartily at that higher degree of experience, which the phrase 
Assurance expressed. A writer in the recently published and valuable 
work, entitled the Great Awakening, in giving an account of a meeting 
of Ministers in Boston, more than an hundred years ago, at which he him* 
self was present, says, '* Our conversation was upon Assurance ; the 
grounds of it, the manner of obtaining it> and the special operation of th« 
Holy Spirit therein. A very useful conversation.** 
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CHAPTER XI. 



On the tanctification of the propeniiTO principles. Remftrki on thm priael 
pie of curiosity. Extract from her writing*. Her retirement from thii 
world. Reinlti of this course. Of the time she spent in prayer. Nm 
tuie of her prayer. Method of prayer in later life. 

There are important principles of our natare be- 
sides such as are closely connected with the out- 
ward senses and are generally known under the 
denomination of the Appetites, which are necessary 
to be controlled. Principles, which are indispen- 
sable to the great purposes of humanity; but 
which are liable to be perverted ; and the perver- 
sion of which cannot exist without injury to the 
inward life. Such are the propensive principles 
generally ; in particular, the active and powerful 
principle of Curiosity, which prompts us to inquire 
what is doing, or what is done, or what is likely to 
be done ; and also, the Social principle, no less 
powerful and active than that of Curiosity, under 
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the influence of which we are continuallj led to 
seek, and to enjoy the company of our fellow men. 

2. It was the opinion of Madame Adoma, as 
would naturally be expected from a person of deep 
piety united with sound intelUgence, that the grace 
of sanctification implies the proper and sanctified 
regulation of these principles, as well as of others. ^ 
She felt, for instance, with that conscientiousness 
which is characteristic of a holy heart, that it was sin 
for her to know any further, »or any otherwise, than 
God would have her know. It may be regarded 
by the world generally, and it probably is so, as a 
matter of small moment, and certainly as no great 
transgression, to indulge in the propensity to know, 
to almost any extent. And hence it is, that there 
are so many persons in the world, and not a small 
number in the church, who are inordinately busy 
in matters not pecuUarly their own, and who resem- 
ble the ancient Athenians, in continually ^^ asking 
and hearing some new thing." A view of things, 
as erroneous in theory, as it is injurious in practice ; 
and which would help to explain in many cases, 
that want of communion with God and of spiritual 
enjoyment, which are acknowledged to exist. 

3. In accordance with what has been said, she 
remarks, in the Conversations which her biographer 
has recorded, that ^' we must relinquish our own 
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understandings, oar own desires to know, in ordei 
to be in a position to receive the divine communi- 
cations. The human understanding, when set in 
motion by natural motives, always exhibits its 
weakness and insufficiency, in the investigation of 
divine subjects. God, it is true, sometimes lets us 
make the trial of what we regard as our perc^jlive 
or rational strength ; but the result is, that we 
learn only our own imperfection. When we have 
learnt this great lesson, when we are willing to re- 
nounce our own wisdom, and have learnt that intel- 
ligence is from Grod as well as grace, and not .till 
then, God becomes our inward teacher. The holv 
soul, therefore, ought to be in a disposition to say 
to God, Thou art my intelligence, I am unUing 
and deBirous to know that^ and that onit/, which 
thou aeest best for me to know. I mil extinginah 
evert/ inordinate desire here as in every thing else^ 
and wait calmly and peaceably before ihee^ that 
the weakness of my ovm mind may be guided by 
the strength of him who giveth wisdom,^^ * 

4. She regarded it as very important also, es- 
pecially in its connection with the progress of the 
inward life, that the social principle should be sub 
jected to a strict regulation. The principle is not 

* Lb Vie, Oh. sxvi. 
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to be eztinguished, but to be regulated. And the 
only rule is, iiiat we must recede from society or 
seek it, be in it or out of it, just as God, in the 
manifestations of his Providence, would have us 
do. Accordingly we find, that in the early peri- 
ods of her reHgious experience, before she had be- 
come fully established in the principles of holy liv 
ing, she felt it her duty to live, in a considerable de- 
gree, secluded from the world. She had turned 
her back upon it ; why should she keep its compa- 
ny ? She had once heard its voice to her injury ; 
why should she endanger herself by listening to it 
again ? She knew that its conversations turned 
upon things, that were characterized by pride or 
by folly ; and why should she give to them those 
priceless hours, which she knew how to employ in 
conversing with her Qoi ? 

At the time to which we now refer, she could 
say, that " her hour had not yet come." She 
dared not mingle with the world, except for short 
and distant periods, either to enjoy or to serve it, 
till the further progress of her inward preparation, 
and till the day that she should be led forth in 
the ways of Providence, and bytiie leading of the 
Holy Ghost. 

There can be no doubt, that important practical 
results followed her views of the duty of social ixt- 
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Uircourse. Convinced that all her words fihonld 
be weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, she 
saved those precious hours that might have other- 
wise been given to idle or worse than idle conver 
sation. And she felt that she could not ^ve to 
the ordinary intercourse of society an hour or a 
moment, whether for conversation or for any other 
purpose, except what she could give with the sanc- 
tion of her God. And thus was spent in inward 
divine intercourse what would otherwise have been 
wasted away in frivolity or in sin. Her soul learn- 
ed rapidly, not only because she sought the Great 
Teacher, but because she took time to learn. K 
she could not be said to be in the world, it is 
equally true that she could not be said to be alone. 
God was her visitant. The Infinite Mind took up 
his abode in the solitude of her heart. With him 
she conversed, mysteriously it is true, but still rev- 
erently and familiarly, as a man converses with his 
friend. 

5. In connection with what has been sidd, we 
are prepared to receive the statement of her bio- 
grapher, which it might otherwise seem difficult to 
believe, that during the four years immediately sub- 
sequent to the period of the remarkable experience, 
which has already been mentioned in the Uurd 
chapter, she spent six hours a day in prayer. It 
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18 not said and probably is not meant to be said, 
that she spent this amount of time in vocal prayer ; 
but that she spent it in vocal prayer, and in such 
acts of devout meditation and of silent communion 
with God, as may properly be included under the 
denomination of prayer. And perhaps it may be 
of some importance to say here, that the term 
Prayer is frequently used by writers on reli- 
gious experience, especially by that remarkable 
class denominated the Mystics, as a general name 
for all acts of intercourse and communion with 
God ; those, which are inward and silent, as well 
as those which are outward and expressed. Pray- 
er is none the less prayer, merely because it fails 
to be expressed in words. On the contrary, the 
highest kind of prayer, that in which the will of 
the individual is entirely lost in the will of God, 
being beyond any power of expression of which 
language is capable, naturally loses itself in silent 
acts of adoration. And in the case of the subject 
of our remarks, it was probably the fact, that 
much of her devotional time was spent in adoring 
acts. 

6. There does not appear, however, to be any 
reason to suppose, from any thing which is said in 
her life and writings, that she continued during the 
later periods of her life, the practice, which has 
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been mentioned, of occupying so iliany hours each 
day in private worship. It was not necessary ; it 
was not desirable, that she should. God not only 
acts for us and in us, but he has his times and sea- 
sons of action. When God, in his providences, 
called her from solitude to the world, from contem- 
plation to action, it was a matter of course, that 
she should accommodate the history of her inward 
life to the new facts of her altered outward circum- 
stances. The life was the same ; and it must be 
the same under all circumstances ; but the manifes- 
tation was different. K in the discharge of her 
duties to the poor and the sick, if, occupied with 
the cares necessarily incident to her situation as 
the immediate and responsible Superintendent of 
me of the principal Hospitals in the city of Genoa, 
she could not retire to her Oratory and spend as 
much time there, as she had at other times and in 
other situations, it was the result, not of a declin- 
ing religion, but of a con1;rolling Providence. But 
the discipline she had gone through in retirement 
was not without its effect in the severer exigencies 
of a more public life. God had estabUshed an in- 
ward Oratory, a place of prayer in the heart, a 
closet sacred and interior, into which, by the intro- 
version of the mind upon itself, she could retire, 
and converse with her Beloved, andHbe refreshed 
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spirituallj and richly, even amid the perplexities 
of business and amid the enticements of human 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Unitrersality of temptation. Tempted to uosubmiMion by the dedra of 
heaven. Victory over this temptation. Conversation with MarabottL 
The sanctified soul without ansanctified desires. Union with God. 



I DO not know, that any one in the present life ex- 
pects to be beyond the reach of temptation. The 
Savior himself was tempted. And it seems to be 
the concurrent testimony of his followers, that 
they are called to endure trials of this kind, in a 
greater or less degree. This, at least, was the 
case with the pious subject of our remarks. And 
we may add further, that the temptations will adapt 
themselves to the condition of the subject of them ; 
so that we may expect, that very holy persons will 
at times experience temptations very different from 
those of other persons. 

2. Madame Adoma was called, in the situation 
in which Providence placed her, not only to take 
care of the sick and dying ; but to aid in paying 
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the last ofGices to the dea4. In connection with 
the discharge of duties of this nature, so trying 
and afflicting to most persons, it was sweet to her 
to think of the blessedness of those who die in 
the Lord, and to dwell in thought on that pure 
land, where there is no sickness, and where sorrow 
is unknown. And as she thus turned her medita- 
tions to the place and pleasures of the heavenly 
world, the thought arose, that she would like to be 
there. The mere wish soon became a desire. The 
desire, which was at first slight, soon grew stronger 
and stronger, till, at last, it assumed the form of a 
very trying and afflictive temptation. Satan him- 
self came, and inwardly suggested, why should 
she, who loved her God so much, be compelled to 
remain far from the object of her love, amid such 
wrecks of humanity, amid the tears of the sick 
and the groans of the dying, while she saw others 
continually passing from this state of trial to the 
mansions of the blest? Not that Satan, who 
knows how to assume the garb of an angel of light, 
was desirous to see her in a better situation ; but 
he was desirous, and strongly desirous, to render 
her agitated and unsubmissive in that situation, in 
which her heavenly Father had seen fit to place 
her. The temptation was nicely adjusted, and 
keenly felt. The more so, because she was now 
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somewliat advanced in years, and began to need finr 
herself the care which she bestowed on others. 
It occasioned an inward struggle, and a depth of 
sorrow, which none but holy souls can truly esti- 
mate ; but God gave her the victory. 

3. It is true, that, when the subject of death 
and of its attendant results occurred to her 
thoughts afterwards, the temptation would some- 
times present itself, but the power which it once 
had was gone. From the time to which we have 
referred, she may be said, in a certain sense, (m 
a sense true but exceedingly liable to be mbundei^ 
stood,) to have ceased to exercise desire. Even 
heaven itself, regarded as an object of desire, had 
lost much of its power. That is to say, she ceased, 
in a considerable degree, to think of heaven and 
to desire heaven, considered as a distant locality ; 
and she saw and felt more distincdy the power of 
that higher and blessed doctrine, that the true 
heaven is the will of God ; and that to be in the 
will of God is to be in heaven, though that will 
may place us where we shall be witnesses of others' 
sorrows, and shall feel deeply our own. It may be 
added, that she was not alone in her views and 
feelings. ^^ Let us be good servants," says Balth- 
asar Alvarez, a pious Spaniard, who lived and 
wrote in the time of St. Theresa^ ^^ Let us servo 
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God, as it is our duty, and let the rest be as it will, 
without giving ourselves any solicitude ; for he is 
infioitel J good and just. Even the desire of heav 
en may proceed from 8elf'love,^\* 

4. There was a religious man, the same who 
afterwards wrote her Life and her Conversations, 
to whom she had been accustomed, for some time, 
to communicate the dealings of God with her soul. 
At a certain time, when she was conversing with 
this person, the conversation turned upon the un- 
certainty of life, and the possibiUty that she might 
enter upon the joys of heaven by being called sudr 
denly out of the world. Feeling the approach of 
that temptation, under which she had suffered so 
much, she gave him to understand that her affec- 
tions were very much in another direction ; that 
she had ceased to have any specific desire of heav- 
en ; and that she had even ceased to desire any 
thing and every thing else. Or rather, that she 
desired only one thing, viz : that her will might 
be lost in the will of Qoi. And as she felt that 
this desire was accomplished by the loss of her 
win in the divine will, she could still more truly 
say, she desired nothing. 

5. Marabotti, (for that was the name of the 



* As quoted in Peneloo*s Pastoral Letter on the Love of God. 
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person to whom we have referred) reminded her, 
that desire was a natural principle ; intimating in 
the remark, that she ought not to consider its exis- 
tence as inconsistent with holiness of heart. But 
her greater religious experience enabled her to 
make distinctions, which others, who have not had 
an equal depth of experience, find it difGieuit to do. 
She knew well enough, that natural deedres, when 
kept true to their original > deisigns, are good. In 
other words, that thej are good, and can be good, 
only in being authorized, sustained, and sanctified 
by the God of nature. And accordingly she did 
not mean to be understood, that she had ceased 
to desire in the absolute sense, which would 
be an impossibility ; but that, through divine grace, 
the natural desires, considered as distinct subjects 
of inward consciousness, had become virtually ex- 
tinct and lost, by being merged and lost in the de- 
sires and will of God. In this sense every holy 
person not only ought to be enabled to say, but is, 
in fact, enabled to say, and he does say, in his 
heart and in his life, at least, that he has no de- 
sires. 

6. It was probably at this point in her reli^ous 
experience, at whatever period of her life it took 
place, whether before or after what is related in 
this chapter, viz : when all desire, or rather all un- 
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sanctified desire ceased, that she regarded herself, 
if one may so express it, as passing out of herself, 
and entering into that eminent state of grace, 
which the writers on the higher forms of Christian 
experience have denominated the state of Union. 
Certain it is, that she recognized the state of di- 
vine Union, as a well understood and specific relig- 
ious state ; and that she regarded our own desires, 
in distinction from desires merged in the will of 
God, as the principal obstacle to such a union. 
She saw very distinctly, that desires unsanctified, 
whatever specific shape or name they may assume, 
constitute essentially that life of nature, which the 
holy soul abhors. 

7. It is in the chapter of her life, where the 
conversation to which we have just now referred is 
related, that the author of it represents her as say- 
ing, that " all desire is an imperfection ; " imply- 
ing in the remark, that persons, in whom desires, 
that is to say, all natural or unsanctified desires 
remain, cannot be truly restored and holy persons. 
And the reason is, she remarks further, because 
" the existence of desires, that is to say, of our 
(yam desires, in the heart, is necessarily, just to the 
extent of their existence, the exclusion of God 
from the heart, who ought to be our All in All. 
On the other hand, the soul in which the fulness 
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of God dwells, or what is the same thing, the soul 
which is perfectly united to God, finds every thmg 
in God; and of course finds and desires nothing 
out of God." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Reference to the controversy between Bosiaet and Fenelon. Remaiki 
on the nature of sanctificacion by faith. The course taken by Fenekm. 
Of the tendenciori of his doctrine in relation to the natural life. Refer> 
ences to other writers, duotations fVom Madame Adoma, and from 
)5uTin. Bemarks on the doctrine contained in them. 

In the views which were presented at the close of 
the last chapter, in relation to the extinction of de- 
sires in the sanctified heart, we find one of the 
leading elements of a controversy, which once 
greatly occupied the attention of the religious 
world, and is not yet forgotten. We refer to the 
controversy on the nature of the higher forms of 
reli^ous experience, which was carried on by Bos- 
suet, the bishop of Meaux, as a principal leader in 
it, on the one part, and by Fenelon, the archbishop 
of Cambray, on the other; A controversy, char- 
acterized by remarkable displays of learning and 
ability ; which went back, in the support of its 
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posidons, to the days of Augustine ; which summon- 
ed to its scrutinizing tribunal the doctrines of the 
Quietists and Mystics ; and which involved in its 
progress the personal character and writings of 
numerous individuals, more or less distinguished 
for their rank, their learning, or their religious ex- 
perience. This great controvert, whether we 
consider the standing of the individuals concerned 
in it, or the ability shown in its prosecution, or the 
importance of the questions involved, can never 
lose its hold on the interest of mankind. On the 
contrary, the signs of the times seem to indicate, 
that the period is approaching, when some of the 
principles involved in it will be again brought be- 
fore the world for re-examination and re-announce- 
ment ; which cannot well be done, without increas- 
ing the interest in it which already exists. 

2. Perhaps it is not presumptuous to say, that 
the question of justification by Faith is settied. It 
may be agitated from time to time ; it probably 
will be ; but I think it can never be removed from 
its foundations. Saying nothing of the support 
which it finds in the Scriptures, it has such a migh- 
ty philosoplucal basis, being demonstrably the re- 
sult which must follow from a right perception of 
the relation between man's dependence and G-od's 
supremacy, that it stands, and will stand for ever. 
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The question of sanctification by Faith will be set- 
tied in the same way ; on the same general princi- 
ples ; with the same signatures of trudi, and the 
same stamp of perpetual permanency. The sub- 
ject of sanctification, however, which involves the 
whole subject of holy living, is much more compli- 
cated and difficult than that of justification, which 
is limited to the single matter of the principles 
and the mode of the forgiveness of past sins. 

3. The doctrine of sanctification, saying nothing 
here of many related or incidental views, natural* 
ly presents itself for examination under two great 
phases, viz : Assurance of Faith, and Assurance 
or Perfection of Love. It so happened in the ar- 
rangements of Providence, that the attention of 
Fenelon, who knew what it was to love God with a 
heart-felt affection, was directed particularly to the 
important subject of the nature and operations of 
holy love. He assumed the ground and maintain- 
ed it, that pure or holy love and unsanctified de- 
sire are inconsistent with each other, and that the 
former always excludes the latter. Even the de- 
sire of heaven, as it seemed to him, if it were not 
acquiescent with the will of God, and subordinated 
to it, would be inconsistent with holy love. In the 
course of the controversy, which views, so repug- 
nant to the natural mind, was obviously calculated 
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to excite, it is proper to notice here, that the relig- 
ious and experimental doctrines of ]S£chael de Mo- 
linos, doctrines for which he suffered much, and at 
last died after a long imprisonment, came into dis- 
cussion. And also, to a still greater extent, the 
opinions, writings, and personal character of 
Madame Guyon ; a woman hardly less remarkable 
for her learning and intellectual power, than for 
her eminent piety. The matters in controversy 
between the two parties, became ultimately much 
obscured and confused in the dust of the conflict. 
But the leading question, stated in a few words 
and freed from incidental topics, seems to have 
been simply this. Does the sancified or truly holy 
person ever act from the desires of his own good, 
in itself considered, and as a ruling motive ; or 
does he always act from the motive, in which every 
other must be lost, of God's glory and Gt)d's will ? 
Fenelon, led probably, in part, by the suggestions 
of his own experience^ asserted the higher motive 
to be the true one ; and of course was obliged to 
maintain, that all human desire, (excluding of 
course the mere instinctive tendencies,) which does 
not conform in its action to this rule, and is not 
merged in the higher motive of a supreme regard 
to Gt>d's glory, is to be regarded, and ought to be 
regarded, as unholy and wrong. 
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4. It will be seen that this doctrine strikes deep- 
ly and unsparingly at the root of the natural life. 
The natural life consists, essentially, in the natural 
desires. These desires, it is well known, multiply 
themselves in correspondence with the infimty of 
objects by which we are surrounded ; they spring up 
on every occasion ; they operate with great activ- 
ity and with immense power ; but it is obvious, 
that, in their natural tendencies, they operate in 
their own directions and by their own principle of 
movement, without reference to God's will. Fe- 
nelon maintained, (and as it seems to us in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures,) that the true man in 
Christ Jesus, the man in whom the power of divine 
grace has been allowed to work out its legitimate 
results, becomes in a certain sense, a divine man. 
Certain it is, that he has a new and divine nature ; 
that is to say, he is a man, in whom the principle 
or impulse of movement is divine ; and he is so, in 
being like Christ, who came not to do his own 
will, but the will of his heavenly Father. He 
would not admit the idea, tiiat, in the progress of 
inward regeneration, it was right, or safe, or scrip- 
tural, to stop at any point, short of replacing God 
in the centre, and of making Him the source of 
every movement, the controling principle of every 
auction. Before the influences of such a doctrine, 

8 H* 
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when received into the heart, it is obvious that self- 
ishness must cease. No motive lives there, or can 
live there, but that of love ; and that love lives 
in its object ; and that object is God. 

5. In the defence of his doctrine, Fenelon af;- 
pealed to the authority of many of the great names 
of Christianity, in all periods and ages of the 
Church; Clement, of Alexandria, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Cassian, St. Augustine ; and in latter 
times, Thauler, Ruysbroke, Kempis, John of the 
Cross, Francis de Sales, and many others. In his 
own writings, and in the writings of others who 
took the same side in the controversy, particularly 
in a learned work entitled Justificationa de la Doc- 
trine de Madame De La Mothe Quyon^ (a work 
sometimes ascribed to Fenelon, but really com- 
piled by Madame Guyon herself,) repeated and 
frequent references are made to the experience 
and the opinions of Catharine of Genoa; the 
name by which the subject of this memoir is gen- 
erally known in ecclesiastical history. These ref 
erences indicate the high estimation in which her 
piety was held, and also the value which was at- 
tached to her opinions. In his Pastoral letter, on 
the nature of the Love of Gt)d, in which he intro- 
duces the opinions of many devout and distinguish- 
ed persons as accordant with his own, FeneloD 
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quotes the following passage from her writings. 
" Oh Oodj the object of my love^ I demre Thee 
and Thee only ; and I desire Thee after what 
manner it shall please Thee. I would have, in 
my affection for my Beloved^ not one spark of de- 
sire mingling with it, [that is, of natural or un- 
sanctified desire,"] either for heaven, or for any 
created thing. All desire fails of perfections^ 

In another passage of the same work, Fenelon 
has another incidental reference to her; made, 
however, in such a way as to show that he regard- 
ed her as a valuable authority in Christian experi- 
ence. " It will not be improper also,'' he saj^s, 
^' to cast an eye on the Catechism of Father Surin, 
and on his Rules for a Spiritual Life, both of which 
works are approved by the bishop of Meaux. The 
first of these books speaks to the same import mth 
Catharine of 0-enoaJ' Then follows his quota- 
tion from Surin, as follows. " Man says naturally 
out of the corruption of his heart. Me, Me. But 
when the bottom of the heart is supernaturally 
cleansed, he says in his centre, God, God ; and 
this is the natural result of his transformation from 
himself into God. Such a holy soul does not even 
allow itself in desires, which, in themselves consid- 
ered, would be regarded as good, unless they arise 
by a divine movement, that is, in God's time and 
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way, and for such things as it pleases G-od the soul 
should desire. Such dedres as God ^ves, are 
characterized by being very peaceable/' — " The 
soul, without concerning itself about any thing 
that might aflfect it, endeavors only to see the glo- 
ry of the Lord, without any consideration of its 
own interest." 

6. The doctiine, thus contained in such passa- 
ges of these and many other pious writers, seems 
to me to be true, as it was probablt/ meant to be 
understood; but it must be admitted, that it is fre- 
quently so stated as to involve error. The doc- 
trine stated, in a few words, is, that a sanctified- 
or holy soul is a soul so united to God by conform- 
ity with the divine will as to be toithout desire ; 
that is to say, without any desire of its own, or 
any desire separate from the will of God. Accord- 
ingly Francis de Sales describes a holy person, as 
one ''who asks nothing, desires nothing, refuses 
nothing." A proposition erroneous and danger- 
ous, as it is expressed, but sublimely true, when 
correctly understood. There probably can be no 
doubt as to what is meant, viz. : The holy person 
is one, who asks nothing out of the will of God, 
desires nothing out of the will of God, refuses 
nothing that comes in the will of God. The doc- 
trine, as most frequently stated by its advocates 
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was in the simplest form, viz., that holy souls are 
without desire. And what is worthy of notice, the 
fact, as thus simply stated, they regarded as sus- 
tained by their. own experience in many cases, and 
as accordant with it. 

7. B is no wonder, that the doctrine, when stat- 
ed in tins manner, met with oppodtion. It is well 
known, with what learning and eloquence, Bossuet 
and others, who thought with him, assailed it. And 
at the same time, it is no wonder, as it seems to 
us, that it was frequently stated by the advocates 
of it, just as it was. The expression, which they 
gave of one of its leading features, viz., an ajbsence 
of desire, seemed to them to be the precise expres- 
sion of their own inward experience. But thus 
stated, withoul any qualifying epithet, it is not 
true, and cannot be true, either of men, angels, 
or even of God himself. From the nature of the 
case, desire must exist. To suppose a man, or an- 
gel, or any other being, more or less elevated, to 
be absolutely without desire, is to suppose them to 
be without correct perception, stupid, brutish, or 
almost any thing rather than a moral and account- 
able being. We may not only desire in the gener- 
al sense of the terms, but we may desire our own 
happiness. No man or other being has a right to 
cease to desire his own happiness. To be absolute- 
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ly lYithout the desire of our own happiness, would 
be inconsistent with our moral nature, and with 
moral duty. Bossuet was right, therefore, in ob- 
jecting to the doctrine as he found it frequently 
stated, and as he understood it to be taught, but it 
is only just to say, that he does not seem io have 
been capable of fully appreciating the facts, opin- 
ions, and experience on the other side. In giving 
an account of the higher forms of inward experi- 
ence, it is necessary to know something of that ex- 
perience personally ; and it is necessary, also, to 
be entirely candid and just in the interpretation of 
language, in consequence of the difficult nature of 
the subjects to wluch it is applied. 

8. It is true, that, in all really holy persons, de- 
sires exist ; but it is also true, (and here is the 
source of the mistake and of the controversy,) 
that these desires are so entirely subordinated, so 
taken from the creature and placed upon God, so 
merged and lost in the divine will, that frequently, 
and perhaps generally, they do not appear in our 
consciousness, as distinct and separate objects of 
perception and contemplation. The love of God's 
glory, or what is the same thing, the desire of the 
accomplishment of his will, corresponding to the 
greatness of the object, expands itself and becomes 
more and more intense, till it may be said to be 
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infinite. While on the other hand the desires for 
our own interest or for the interest of others, as 
compared with the desire for God's glory and the 
supreme love of God's will, dwindle into insignifi- 
cance in the comparison, and are virtually lost. 
The proper expression, therefore, is, that the holy 
soul has no selfish or unsanctified desires, no de- 
sires separate from the desire of God's glory, no 
desires of its own. It stands, by being conformed 
to God's will, in the blessedness of the divine 
union ; like the quiet and pure mind of angelic 
natures, it is fixed calmly and unchangeably in one 
direction ; it has but one pulse of life, one voice : 
Thy will be done* 

9. So that if we take the mere expression of 
the doctrine, as we frequently find it, or as it is 
frequently supposed to be found, in Molinos, La 
Combe, Fenelon, Madame Guyon, or, at earlier 
periods, in Thauler and Francis de Sales, and also 
as distinctly as any where else in Catharine of Ge- 
no9, whose experience and opinions are frequently 
cited on points of this kind, I think we may say, 
that the argument was on the side of Bossuet. But 
if we take the thing itself, the actual experience 
and the necessity of such experience as constitut- 
ing holiness, if we take what is obviously meant 
rather than what is frequently but imperfectly said 
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I think we may say, that the tbxtth was with Fe 
nelon. And let it be remembered, that langaage, 
which is imperfect, shall pass away, but troth, 
which is without imperfection, shall endure for ever. 
It is a great truth, and being a truth is an eternal 
one, and Ood has revealed it in his holy Word, 
and revealed it in the hearts of his sanctified peo- 
ple, that he, who stands in the desire of the crea- 
ture, stands out of the will of Qoi ; and he, who 
stands out of the will of God, and in the desire of 
the creature, does not bear, and cannot bear the 
divine likeness. Desire, it is true, is not absolute- 
ly lost, but it is lost relatively ; just as a drop in 
the ocean is not absolutely lost, but being in the 
ocean, and being a part of the ocean, who will 
ever find it? And accordingly no holy being 
through all eternity will ever acknowledge, or can 
acknowledge, that he has a desire, or can have a 
desire, which is not consentaneous and made one 
with God's desire. The ocean, the infimty of the 
Divine Nature has swallowed up the minuteness, 
the mere drop, the nothingness of the creature. 
And when the purified soul has arrived at this 
point, when in the inner solitude of its deepest con- 
sciousness, it can say, that the life of self exists no 
longer, that the desires which spring from the natu- 
ral life are extinct, that it rejects, and has no know- 
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ledge of any principle of inoyement, except (Jod, 
and God alone, its own existence being virtually 
lost in the divine existence, it has arrived at a po- 
sition so far above the range of common experi- 
ence, that even Fenelon may be excused for some- 
times mistaking in the mode of bringing these great 
views to lus fellow-men, and for finding the power 
of language inadequate to the expression of the 
reality. 

7 
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Objection made to the doctrine of entire onion witli the diviae will 
Such onion not onfavorable to action. Reference to tlie ease of Mad 
ame Adoma. Her prayer and the answer the receired. Her intoreit 
for nnconrerted persons. Q,notations. Inferences from the Ikcts pre- 
sented. 



But some will say, perhaps, if desires, which are 
acknowledged to be powerful principles of action, 
cease to exist in the state of Sanctification, then 
those, who are in that state, will of course fail, at 
least in a considerable degree, to desire the salva- 
tion, and to labor for the salvation of their fellow- 
men. The great motive of human action, as the 
subject presents itself to the view of the person 
who makes this objection, will be wanting. I be- 
lieve that some such objection as this, varying 
from time to time in the expression, has been fre- 
quently made against the practical results of assu 
ranee and of sanctification in the present life. 
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2. But a little examination can hardly fisiil. to 
place all such erroneous views in a right position. 
The doctrine to which we have referred as having 
been maintained by many ^ious and learned per- 
sons in various periods of the churchy is iy>t that 
of an absolute eictmction of the desires in any 
case ; but when rightly understood, is the simple 
and important doctrine of a right position of them, 
viz., a just, position relatively to the will of God. 
In other words, a holy soul is not destitute of de- 
sires ; but its desires, instead of being divergent 
to every point of attraction from the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, are made identical with, and 
are lost in the divine desire, the divine will. It is 
not true, therefore, that such a soul ceases to de 
sire ; but it is true, that in its present state it de- 
sires, in particular cases, through the iijedium and 
under the control of its general desire for Crod's 
glory. Can it be possible, that such a soul, that 
such a person, simply because his desires have as- 
sumed a just and sanctified position, can fail to 
act, and to act energetically, for his fellow-men, 
when he has before himself, and when he deeply 
feels the mighty motive of God's express cont 
mand ? Let it be true, if you please, that the 
whole Christian world ceases to act from this mo- 
ment, except from the single motive of Gt)d's will, 

8 
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and would there be less of watchfulness for the 
salvation of men, less of prajer, or less of an; 
thing, which constitutes the truth, the power, and 
the unity of Christian effort ? 

3. Certain it is, that, in the case of Madame 
Catharine Adorna, so often cited by different wri- 
ters in the controversy just now referred to, under 
the name of Catharine of Genoa, notwithstanding 
her avowed opinion that in the sanctified person all 
human desire is merged and virtually lost as a dis- 
tinct principle of action in its unity with the (Uvine 
will, she felt, and prayed, and labored, (I think 
we may say with much reason to the very extent 
of her capability,) for man's good, and man's sal- 
vation. It was God's will, whether revealed in his 
word or his Providences, which sounded to her holy 
heart like the voice of a trumpet. As a human 
being, as a woman touched with woman's sympa- 
thies, she might have desired, and imdoubtedly did 
desire, the good of her fellow-beings. But what 
was the human motive to the divine ? What was 
the impulse of human sympathy, which, considered 
separately from the divine will, might have been 
right and might have been wrong, according to the 
circumstances of the case, compared with Gt)d'8 
command? No more than earth to heaven, no 
more than time to eternity, no more than the finite 
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to the infinite. She could not estimate it, not 
think of it ; she counted it less than a drop to the 
ocean. 

4. I admit, that, when a person arrives at the 
highest point of sanctification, by the loss of all 
his own desires, the result is inward rest. The 
soul, reposing upon the bosom of its Maker, expe- 
riences a tranquillity which is divine. The fears, 
and selfishness and outcries of the natural man 
cease ; there are no impatient distortions of the 
countenance ; no fiery denunciations resulting from 
fear or from envy ; no irregular and ejaculatory 
efforts of zeal without knowledge, but it is a great 
mistake to suppose that rest in God is the same 
thing with the inactivity of nature. In that calm 
tranquillity there reposes an inward strength, (a 
strength, too, which goes out in appropriate action,) 
far beyond the power of unspiritualized humanity. 
— Call it quietism, if it is thought proper, and de- 
nounce it imder that name. But denunciation 
does not alter the truth. It is the quietism of 
Abraham, when he offered up his son on Mount 
Moriah. It is the quietism of Noah, when he was 
rocked like helpless infancy in the storms that 
drowned a world. It is the quietism of Paul, 
when he calmly plead before Agrippa, and reason- 
ed on Mars' Hill. It is the quietism of the Son 
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o£ God, when in the agony of the garden, he said, 
" Not my will, but thine be done." 

5. A soul, that ceases from its own desires by 
making them in harmony with Gtoi, is at rest in 
itself, but it does not follow that it is either insenti- 
ent or. inactive in relation to others. Hear the 
language of Madame Adoma herself, on this very 
subject, and in relation to this very point. ^' Thou 
hast commanded me, my Father," she said at a 
certain time, '' to love my neighbor. But I find my- 
self so drawn towards the great centre of my af- 
fections, that I can only love Thee. I cannot en- 
dure the thought, that any other being should di- 
vide and share in that love, which is now given to 
one alone. And what, then, shall I do ? " It will 
be seen, at once, that the very dilEculty, which we 
have been considering, was present to her own 
mind. The fear suggested itself, that her union 
with God might be adverse to a suitable degree of 
active love for her neighbor. She carried the mat- 
ter to the Lord with that simplicity of spirit and that 
faith which were so characteristic of her inter- 
course with her heavenly Father. Her biographer 
informs us, that God gave her an interior answer. 
Of the nature of this inward answer, and of the 
nature of inward answers generally, we shall proV 
ably have occasion to speak in another place. 
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6. In the present case, the answer which the 
Lord gave her, was this : '^ Se who loves me hves 
all that I love. ^^ Here, it is evident, that we have 
a great truth in the administration and manage- 
ment of thmgs, which it is exceedingly pleasing to 
contemplate. God, as the great centre and gov- 
ernor, is interested in the welfare of all ; he loves 
all; and will do, and is doing all that he possibly 
can, consistently with truth and rectitude, for the 
good of all. Those who love him, will naturally 
and necessarily sympathize with his love ; their af- 
fections will run in the direction of the divine af- 
fections ; and if God loves man, as he obviously 
does, then the man, who is bom into God's image, 
will love his neighbor. In other words, if our love 
exists in the Central Love, and is made one with it, 
then our love, in the measure and degree which is 
appropriate to our inferior nature, will spread out 
from the centre through the infinitely various radii, 
which fill up the vast circle of Gt)d's love. The 
love of our neighbor is not so much love, diminish- 
ed and taken away from the love of God, as some 
may perhaps suppose ; but, is the same thing ; is 
the love of God itself, manifested in a particular 
way. Such love is free from any intermixture of 
self; and is sometimes expressed by saying, that 
we love God's creatures in God and for God. 
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7. Take other passages of her writingBy and ob- 
serve in them, how she felt in respect to tibe good 
and happiness of her fellow-beings. '^ I have a 
clear perception/' she said, '^ that God loves the 
human soul, and has a Eoncere and earnest dedre 
for its welfare. The dedre, which the worldly 
man has for the world's goods, is far less than that, 
which Grod has for the benefit of man. When I 
consider what Grod has done and what he is doing 
for man's good, he seems to me in his condescen- 
sion and benevolence to take the position of man's 
servant. And we should consider here, that Grod 
asks nothmg of man, that he needs nothing of 
man. He loves him, because his nature is love. 
And if man could only understand and appreciate, 
how deeply he is the object of divine love, he 
would be overwhelmed with confusion and astoniah- 
ment." 

8. In connection with such views and with the 
specific remark, that man makes but little account 
of that soul, which God values so much, she ex- 
cliums, " Oh, wretched being, why dost thou rush 
to thy destruction ? What dost thou do with thy 
time, with thy possessions, with thyself? Thou neg- 
lectest every thing, when every thing should be em- 
ployed for the salvation of the soul. That soul, 
which is 90 divine in itself, that it is susceptible of 
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being united with the divinity of Gk>d. Why dost 
thou plunge into the earth, and &om earth into hell, 
and &om hope into despair ; losing the glory for 
which thou wast created, and the happiness, to 
which God in his infinite love doth call thee ? " 

9. '^ If man could only understand the unspeak- 
able heinousness of sin, even of one sin, he would 
sooner plunge into a fiery furnace than commit it. 
If the sea were made of fire, he would seek the 
companionship of its burning waves, and dwell in 
the midst of them, rather than endure the pang, 
the hidden torment, which sooner or later must de- 
velope itself from every transgression." — "I 
know," she says, " that these are strong expres- 
sions ; but the soul, that loves holiness and knows 
what holiness is, can appreciate and receive 
them." • 

10. And then consider, in connection with state- 
ments and remarks of this kind which are to be found 
frequently in her writings, the fact of her deliber- 
ate and permanent consecration to God ; and that 
for many successive years her labors for the good 
of her fellow-beings were incessant ; and I think 
it will be seen and felt, that the rest of God is a 
different thing from the inactivity of the creature. 
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and that union with Qod is not the same thing 
with separation from humanity. On the contrary, 
by being like God and by entering into union with 
him, we necessarily receive into our souls, peaceful 
and quiet though they may always be, that spirit 
of love and of mercy, which prompted Him to 
send into the world his only begotten Son, to labor 
and to die for men. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



Her oooTenationi. Bemarki on the loTe of God. LoTe eouidered m a 
part of Go<l*« nature, an immutable attribute. Relation of lore and 
fear. Perfect loTe neceinarily casts out fear. Her remarks on sin. 
Her views of the sorrows and troubles of a hclj souL Pore or perftet 
love known only by personal experience* Relation of pure love and 
selfishness. 

The publication, entitled the Life and Works of 
Catharine of Genoa, printed in French, at Co- 
logne, in 1691, from which a large proportion of 
the facts and statements of this memoir are denlY^ 
ed, not only gives an account of the leading inci- 
dents of her life, but narrates, from time to time, 
her religious opinions and the remarks, which drop- 
ped from her in conversation. As these opinions 
and remarks were imdoubtedly founded, in a great 
degree, in an mward experience, which had its ori- 
gin in the operations of the Holy Spirit, it will be 
proper, and we hope profitable, to repeat some of 
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them ; making it an object, however, to give the 
idea or sentiment rather than the precise form of 
expression. 

2. '' When God created the human race," she 
gives us to understand, in one of these recorded 
conversations, " he was moved to it by the sugges- 
tions and influence of pure love. In other words, 
in the creation of a bemg so excellent and noble, 
he had no other motive, and could have no other 
motive than that of increasing the amount of hap- 
piness in the universe, and particularly that of 
imparting happiness to the being created. He re- 
joiced at first ; he rejoices now ; and he will rejoice, 
in all time to come, in man's good. The love of 
God, without any mixture of selfishness, (and of 
course pure or holy love, in other words, love which 
is conformed to truth and justice,) flows out upon 
his creatures by an immutable law. And whenever 
his creatures are formed anew into his image, and 
become like God in the experience of a truly re- 
generated state, the same pure love, under the 
same immutable law, will flow out from them also, 
in its appropriate degree, to its appropriate objects. 
And it will, of course, take a direction upward 
more than any where else, and will consolidate it- 
self in the great Centre, God himself, as the one 
great object, which embraces in itself every other 
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object. In other words, under the influence of this 
law of love, which in being the law of God is the 
law also of all those that are like lum, those, who 
are truly and wholly his, wiU love him with the 
whole heart. This ^s that perfect love, which 
* casteth out fear;' which, as it loves God with 
the whole heart, loves the will of God with the 
whole heart ; that mighty and just will, which is 
revealed every moment, and should be adored 
when unknown, not less than when known. And 
as nothing can happen to it, except in that blessed 
will,'and as the will of God is always loved, and 
always adored, so nothing can be feared." 

3. The truths, contained in this passage, are so 
fundamental and important, that it may be proper 
to delay upon them for a few moments. They are 
not only truths which are accordant with revela- 
tion ; but they would be none the less truths with- 
out revelation ; because they are truths which ex- 
ist in the nature of things. Love is ^n essential 
and a ruling attribute of God's nature. Or, stat- 
ed in the more simple and the more expressive 
language of the scriptures, God is love. And 
how is it possible, that he should be otherwise ? A 
being of infinite wisdom and infinite power, having 
a perfect knowledge of all things in themselves 
and in their relations, and having all things and all 
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the issues of things perfectly under his conM, 
must necBBsarilyy as it seems to me, be a being of 
perfect goodness. No sufficient reason can be as 
signed, no adequate reason can even be conceived, 
why he should seek evil, or do evil. There is no 
conflicting power, that is capable of putting him in 
awe by driving him back upon himself, and thus 
generating a partial and selfish motive. But all is 
broad, open, and expansive; nothing to distort the 
mind's views and action by compressing it within a 
narrow compass; but, on the contrary, infinite 
knowledge of what good is ; infinite opportunity to 
do good ; and infinite ability to occupy that oppor- 
tunity with goodness realized. The motive of 
such a mind, if it moves and acts at all, must be 
the motive of pure benevolence, because being 
able to see and appreciate all things in their facts 
and relations, and having in itself resources ade- 
quate to sustain itself in all its views and plans, it 
can find no possible occasion or basis for a differ- 
ent motive, which it might perhaps do, if its mighty 
vision were limited and imperfect, or if it were 
doubtful of its own powers. Hence it is not only 
an eternal fact, that God is love ; but there is an 
eternal and immutable reason for it. Being what 
he is in his natural attributes, he can not be other- 
wise than what he is, in his moral attributes. 
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4. There is also, as it seems to us, a permanent 
and immutable reason for the other doctrine, allud- 
ed to in her remarks, viz : that perfect love casteth 
out fear. Assuming that God is love, as he is, as 
he is declared to be, and as from his nature he 
must be, then it is self-evident, that those, who are 
in perfect harmony with God by being perfectly 
united to his will in pure love, can no longer fear. 
To be in perfect harmony with God, and at the same 
time to fear him^ unless we use the term fear as syno- 
nymous with reverence, would be a contradiction in 
terms. Fear is only another name for mental or 
spiritual separation, which of course is the opposite 
of harmony. K we desire what God desires, 
choose what God chooses, will what God wills, and 
find all our happiness and delight in the fulfilment 
of his will, as all holy souls do, then it is certain, 
that fear must be cast out. It is not only dcriptu- 
rally true ; but it is philosophically and necessarily 
true. 

5. She made a remark on one occasion in rela- 
tion to sin, which seems to me worthy of being no- 
ticed. It was to this effect, that the human soul is 
no more capable of enduring the sight of sin, even 
of a single sin, than it is of enduring the sight of 
God. Her train of thought seems to have been 
this. It is admitted, that the human soul cannot 
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endare the full sight of God. The two things are 
entirely incommensurate. It is impossible, that 
the finite should fully comprehend and embrace 
the infinite. But sin, no matter how small it may 
appear in the beginning, touches, by way of oppo- 
sition and conflict, upon every attribute of the di- 
vine character. It stretches, in its relations and 
results, through all eternity ; and every where 
and for ever finds the Divine Mind watching it 
and opposing it ; so that it is no more possible for 
a human mind to comprehend it fully, than it is to 
comprehend Eternity or Infinity, or God himself. 
This view is calculated to make us greatly fear 
sin. 

6. Like other devoted followers of the Savior, 
she had her trials. She subjected herself to every 
form of severe and humiliating labor in the Hospi- 
tal, of which she had the charge ; praying and 
watching with the sick ; and personally aiding in 
administering medicines, in binding up their wounds, 
and in all other acts and offices of attention, which 
the patients of such an institution require. She 
also endured, in her own person, long seasons of 
severe sickness. But she was enabled, at all 
times, by the grace of God, to maintain herself in 
quietness and peace of spirit; always returning 
thanks, and always humbly rejoicing in the Lord. 
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So much SO, that among other remarks, which she 
was accustomed to make, there was one of this 
kind, that those, who are in the expehence of pure 
love, in other words, who love with an affection 
free from selfishness and with the whole heart, 
ought not to be regarded as really the subjects of 
suffering. In respect to all such persons, there is 
ground for saying with a great degree of truth, 
that sorrow and anguish are unknown. This re- 
mark is undoubtedly liable to be misapprehended ; 
but I think we may regard it as true in the sense 
in which she experienced and felt it to be so, and 
in which she wished it to be understood. She did 
not mean to say in the absolute sense, that the 
sanctified Christian has no sorrow ; but only that 
the anguish of the sorrow ia taken away by the 
consideration of the hand which inflicts it. The 
heart is no sooner pierced, than the bahn is ap- 
plied. The holy soul knows, that every pang, 
which is inflicted, wounds the heart of Infinite 
Love more deeply than it does itself. Its sorrows, 
therefore, only remind it more strongly of God's 
goodness. So that its love to God, a love which is 
pure and irrepressible, overflows and virtually ex- 
tinguishes its grief. It is in this view of things, 
that it can be said with truth, not only that care is 
taken away ; but that sorrow is unknown. 
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7. To tihe question, what is pure love, a ques- 
tion of no small interest to the humble inquirer af- 
ter holiness, she was in the habit of saying, that it 
could not be adequately represented by any mere 
words, or by any metaphors. In this thing, in 
particular, as well as in others, she delighted to 
recognize the Holy Ghost, as the great teacher. 
She thought, and thought correctly, that this di- 
vine Agent, who communicates with the mind with- 
out the aid of words, could teach inwardly, £eu^ 
better than any mere words or forms of expres 
sion of man's suggestion. 

8. There is undoubtedly truth in this view. 
Pure love, considered as a matter of inward con- 
sciousness, can be understood only by personal ex- 
perience. He only, who has it, can fully under- 
stand what it is. At the same time, it is proper to 
say, that this fact ought not to be regarded as an 
objection to the doctrine of present holiness, or af> 
involvmg any practical difficulty. That state ot 
pure or perfect love, which renders a person holy 
and accepted in the evangelical sense, (that is to 
say, places him in such a position that he is freed 
from condemnation and is regarded and accepted 
as a holy person, notwithstanding his imperfections, 
in consequence of being in this state of pure love,) 
is dbtincily known, like other elementary states of 
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mind in our consciousness, though it may not be 
easily defined or described in words. The difficul- 
ty, which maybe suppposed to exist here, is esseih 
tially the same difficully, and is obviously no great- 
er, than that, which attaches to almost all the forms 
of inward experience. 

9. In a certain passage of her writings, she 
makes a few remarks on the relation existing be- 
tween pure love and the love of self. She repre- 
sents the relation between them, as being that of 
entire opposites. She regards them as being as &c 
apart from each other as possible ; with nothing in 
common. This is so true of them, that she gives 
us to understand, and with good reason, that pure 
love, wherever it actually exists, cannot, by means 
of its present experience, have any correct under- 
standing and knowledge of what the principle of 
self or selfishness is. Nor, on the other hand, can 
selfishness, existing in a particular person and re- 
maining what it is, have any knowledge or concep- 
tion of the nature of pure love. Pure love sees 
every thing out of itself, and in the universal or 
divine light ; that is to say, not only in the truth 
of its own nature, but in the extent of its broad 
and multiplied relations ; and of course making 
God first, God last, and God all in all. The self- 
ish principle, on the contrary, contemplates every 
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thing in the merely personal or human light ; in 
other words, contemplates every thing within the 
circle of its own interest; without correctly re- 
garding it either in its true nature or its endless 
connections, and consequently terminating in just 
the opposite result, and making itself first, itself 
last, itself all in all. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



liOTd the great theme in her converaatioiu and writings. On the natore 
of pare or holy love. Pure love, or love unperverted by self, natarally 
conforms to its object. Remarks on the perception or knowledge of the 
object of love. Love not only a principle of action, but a law of action. 
The law of pure love makes God the sapreme centre. The operation 
of pure love in reference to inferior beings. Farther effects of loTe. 
Pure love and perfect love the same. 

The foundation of the inward life is faith. Faith, 
considered in connection with its results, manifests 
itself inwardly by love, and outwardly by benevolent 
action. Although we may very properly regard 
faith as the antecedent or primary element, the 
foundation^ still I am inclined to think that love, 
considered as a state of the mind, is more clearly 
developed and distinct in our consciousness, than 
faith is. In other words, we seem, as a general 
thing, to have a more distinct feeling, and conse- 
quently a more distinct knowledge of it. It is 
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not surprising, therefore, that the great theme, that 
which takes the precedence of all others in the 
writings of Madame Adoma, is that of love. 
She is one of the great advocates, as well as one 
of the distinguished exemplars and illustrations of 
the doctrine of pure love ; a doctrine which holds a 
conspicuous place among the opinions and events 
which constitutes the topics of ecclesiastical history. 
To love God without any mixture of any other 
love, which could exist in opposition to it, in other 
words, to love him with the whole heart, was the 
one great theme with which her soul was exercised^ 
and upon which it dwelt with an intensity appa- 
rently as great as her physical nature was capable 
of. 

2. There are some reasons why we should de- 
lay here, and remark in a few words on this inter- 
esting topic. Reference was made near the close 
of the last chapter, to the remark of the subject 
of this Memoir, that pure love could not be ade- 
quately described in words, but could be fully 
known only in our inward experience or conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless we think that some statements 
may be made, which will help to throw a degree 
of light upon it. This will be the subject of this 
chapter, viz., the nature, and some of the relations 
and results of pure love ; and it is hardly necessa- 
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ry to say, that few subjects can be more interesting 
or more important to those, whose great desire it 
is to have a heart at all times acceptable to Grod. 

3. I suppose it will be admitted, as I have had 
occasion to remark in another place, that all senti- 
ent bemgs, or rather all beings that have affections, 
are so formed as to love something. . Love is an 
attribute as essential to the affections, as percep- 
tion is to the intellect. What, then, is the distinc- 
tion between mere love, or love in its ordinary 
form, on the one hand, and that pure love or holy 
love on the other, which holds so dbtinguished a 
place in the writings of Catharine of Genoa, and 
in other writers who sympathize with her ? Pure 
or holy love, if we have a right conception of it, is 
the same thing as right love. In other words, it 
is a love, which, in being accordant with perfect 
rectitude, is characterized hy being precisely ootv- 
formed in its object. The mere statement of what 
it is, as it seems to us, carries with it its own con- 
firmation. It is of the nature of a self-evident 
truth. This, therefore, is the mark or characteris- 
tic of it. Pure or holy love is right love ; in other 
words, it is a love precisely conformed to its object. 

4. The nature of pure love enables us to lay 
down a distinct and important principle, which is 
involved in its nature. It is th&. If all objects 
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were correctly understood by us in their character 
and in their claims upon us, and if our affections 
yrete free from all selfish biasj our love would 1100- 
essarily be appropriate to the object, and therefore 
holy. We can see no reason why it should be 
otherwise. The natural law of pure love is to 
conform its^ to the object ; in other words, to 
love that which is lovely, and to love it just in 
that degree in which it is lovely. This law is a 
part of love's nature, so long as it is pure ; and it 
would not be pure love without it. From this law, 
so long as we form a correct intellectual percep- 
tion of the object, there can be no deviation, ex- 
cept for an adequate reason. And it does not ap- 
pear that any adequate reason can be given, ex- 
cept what may be found in the disturbing influence 
of selfishness. Take away the biases of self, and 
place the object of love distinctly before the pri]> 
ciple or affection of love, and the movement of the 
affection towards its appropriate object is prompt 
and unerring. On the supposition, therefore, that 
we exercise love without selfishness, it follows that 
we exercise a love which is precisely conformed to 
its appropriate object, and is pure or holy. And 
we may add, that he, who acts from a principle of 
holy love, is, obviously, just so far as he thus acts, 
a holy person. 
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5. But it will perhaps be asked here, May we 
not have, inwardly or subjectively, a love which is 
pure, without a full and correct perception of the 
object to which it relates ; and may not the true 
relation between the love and its object be disturb- 
ed and vitiated by such imperfection in our judg- 
ments of things ? Undoubtedly this may be the 
case. There can be no question, that this is one 
of the great evils which are incidental to our fallen 
situation. But there are one or two remarks to 
be made here, which are in some measure calculat- 
ed to meet and relieve this perplexity. And one 
is, that pure love is not only pure in itself, but is 
eminently fitted to purify the judgment. It is 
very remarkable how the judgment rectifies its po- 
sition, and with what almost unerring certainty it 
marches towards its object, under the direction of 
a heart which is uninfluenced by selfishness. In 
other words, the object is much more likely to pre- 
sent itself before the mind distinctly, and precise- 
ly as it is, in the state of pure love, than it is to 
present itself before the mind with entire precision, 
when its affections are perverted and selfish. 
Another important consideration here is this. The 
promises of Scripture, which have relation to di- 
vine wisdom and guidance, are numerous and full. 
€k)d giveth wisdom liberally, and upbraideth not. 
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We have, therefore, every reason to think, if we 
seek it with suitable desires, and with hearts puri- 
fied from selfishness, that we shall have all that 
wisdom which is necessary to give us a correct 
view of the moral character of the object before 
* us. It is true that God may in some cases, and 
for special reasons, permit our judgments to re- 
main in a state of perplexity. But it is unreason- 
able to suppose, that he will do any thing of this 
kind to the disadvantage of holiness. All that he 
requires at such times is, that we should love the 
object just so far as it is presented to us, and just 
in the light in which it may be presented to us. 
And such love, however it may be perplexed in its 
operation by existing in connection with involunta- 
ry errors of judgment, he readily and fully ac- 
cepts. 

We come, therefore, in view of what has been 
said, to the general principle, which, in its practical 
appUcations, is exceedingly important, that, if toe 
avail ourselves of all suitable aids in obtaining a 
knowledge of objects^ and if by loving without self- 
ishness we love them purely^ we shall love them 
rightly or holily^ and of course love them accepter 
bly. 

6. In view of this subject we proceed to make 
a few incidental remarks more or less closely con 
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nected with it. And the first is, that the doctrine 
in question is important, among other things, be- 
cause it makes pure love not only a principle of 
action, but a law of action ; that is to say, it is 
obviously, on this doctrine, not only the office of 
pure love to prompt us to action, but to prompt us 
to action in a proper manner. It can always be 
said of those who are the subjects of this love, 
that they have " the law written upon their hearta,^^ 
And it is a law, which has the advantage of com- 
bining, in a very considerable degree, the deliber- 
ation of thought with the certainty and rapidity 
of an instinct. It is true it acts in coimection with 
conscience ; but it is also true, that it first gives to 
conscience its clearness and its power, and thus 
comprehends in itself the source of light and di- 
rection, as well as the spring of action. And 
hence we may properly say, that, while there is no 
guidance so pure and exalted, there is none so 
certain as that of pure love. It is nothing more 
nor less in its results than unsullied and unchange- 
able rectitude, shining through the splendor of un- 
sullied and unchangeable benevolence. So that 
those, who are the subjects of it, are not more 
lovely than upright, not more morally beautiful 
than morally true. And how can it be otherwise ? 
God himself is their guide. " Q-od is love, and 
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ihey that dwell in love dwell in G-od^ and he in them. 

7. A second remark, which we have to make, is 
this. It is obvious from what has been said, that 
those who love with pure love, will love God infi- 
nitely more than all other beings. K it is the 
great characteristic of pure love, or holy love, to 
love every object in proportion to its intrinsic worthy 
the love, which they yield to GK)d, being in propor- 
tion to the greatness of his claims, will so exceed- 
ingly surpass all other forms and degrees of love, 
as to sink them into nothing in the comparison. 
And this is not all. When they connect Grod, by 
means of his infinitely varied relations, with the 
things which he has made, they will not only love 
God supremely, but they will love all things 
else only as God is manifested through them. All 
that is naturally beautiful they will recognize as 
God's work ; and in all that is morally beautiful, 
they will behold the reflection of God's holy im- 
age ; and thus led and delighted by the evidences 
of the divine presence and glory, they will love all 
things in and for God alone. 

8. There is another view of the subject, which, 
in some respects, is nearly the reverse of that 
which has just been given. God, according to the 
scriptural declaration, is love. This implies, at 
least, that love is the great, the controlling prinoi- 
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pie of his nature. But the love, by which he is 
thus animated, is pure love ; that is to say, love 
which is precisely conformed to its ohject. And 
this is not only so, but it is necessarily so ; because 
it is impossible to show any reason why he should 
love in any other manner. And hence it is not 
only scripturally, but philosophically and necessa- 
rily true, that ^' not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without his notice." God takes an interest, and 
from his very nature he must take an interest in 
whatever exists, whether high or low, rational or 
irrational. It is no more possible for God to see 
the smallest insect crushed and put to death with- 
out feeling an interest in it, than it would be for 
him to witness the fall and destruction of the high- 
est angel without feeling an interest. 

" He sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, and a sparrow fall." 

We do not say that He would feel the same inter- 
est ; but he would feel, and could not do otherwise 
than feel, an interest proportioned to the olject. 
This may be said to be the natural law of opera- 
tion in pure love. Let no real Christian, therefore, 
however unworthy he may be, and however hum- 
ble his station in life, indulge the thought, even for 
a moment, that he is overlooked ; but rather bo 
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assured that God cares for him ; and that he is 
dear, and must necessarily be so, to the divine 
heart. 

9. Again, those who are the subjects of pure 
love, and are thus brought into the possession of 
the divine image, vrill be like God in the particu- 
lar which has just been mentioned. Thej will be 
like God in loving every object in proportion to its 
claims ; and consequently they cannot be cruel, 
they cannot be unkind, or even indifferent to the 
happiness of any sentient being, however low or 
small it may be. Such a holy soul sees God in 
every thing, even in the life, the sphere and the 
happiness of an insect. The experience of Madame 
Adoma was entirely in conformity with this view. 
To her illuminated mind, every thing except sin 
had God in it. So much was this the case, that 
she took a true religious interest, an interest in her 
measure and degree, such as God feels, not only 
in men and in angels, but in all inferior things. 
She was not ashamed to have it known, that her 
heart could sympathize with the brute animal, and 
with the insect that floats in the air, and with the 
humble worm that dwelt beneath her feet. She 
loved them not only because they existed, but be- 
cause there was something in her benevolent heart 
which told her that they participated in the oare 
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and affections of her heavenly Father, and because 
God loved them. She went farther than this. She 
associated God with things inanimate ; so much so 
that she loved and adored God with a most tender 
affection, in plants and trees and flowers. So that 
when the leaf died, as her biographer expressly in 
forms us, and when the flower withered, and when 
the tree was cut down, she could not help feeling a 
sentiment of resigned and sacred sadness, as if so 
much of God's visible manifestation had been re- 
moved from her sight.' 

10. Another remark which we may properly 
make is this. God is manifested in his provi- 
dences ; and those, who are the subjects of pure 
love, are continually brought into contact with God, 
and into union with him, in connection with his 
providences. The providences of God are all facts 
and things, which take place under the government 
of God. In all such facts and thmgs, whatever 
they may be, and whether for good or evil, God is 
always present, either effectively, or permissively. 
God is there, and those who meet him at all, must 
meet him there. And we meet him there by re- 
cognizing him there ; and by recognizing him there 
in a proper temper of mind. Ai^ this, pure love 
is always ready and delighted to do. Its greatest 
happiness is to harmonize with God thankfully and 
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pemissivelj, in aU evente whatever which madfeet 
his will. On the contrary, whenever we seek for 
objects of love with which to satisfy ourselves, out 
of the course of the divine providences^ we give evi- 
dence that our hearts are not in a state of thank- 
fulness and of true submission to the divine mind ; 
and that self is endeavoring to resume its influence. 
We are then seeking something besides Grod, which 
pure love can never do. And accordingly we be- 
come perplexed, and are beset with a multitude of 
evils and dangers. It is on this ground, therefore, 
that we say that those, who are animated by die 
spirit of pure love, which has no choice of things 
founded on the influences of self, but always &8tens 
to an object out of self, are continually brought in- 
to union and harmony with God, through the me- 
dium of his providences. The providences of (Jod, 
in this view of the subject, may even be said to be 
the food, the nourishment, on which the inward ex- 
perience, whenever it is true experience, feeds it- 
self and lives. It is proper to add here, that the 
views, implied in these statements, find abundant 
confirmation in the life and doctrines of the subject 
of this Memoir. To recognize God in his provi 
dences, to walls^with him and harmonize with him 
in that succession of events which he has himself 
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established, was a SAvorite and deli^tfbl theme with 
her. 

11. Again, those who are in the exercise of pure 
love, are not impatient, anxious and agitated ; but 
are beautifully calm and peaceful. Agitation is 
one of the baleful fruits that are propagated from 
the Ufe of self. The selfish man, who is necessari- 
ly an unholy man, is always more or less troubled. 
Divine tranquillity, more beautiful than those apples 
of silver which are mentioned in the Scriptures, 
grows from the life of Grod in the soul, which is 
the same as the life of pure love. Why should a 
soul be otherwise than tranquil, which seeks for 
nothing but what comes in the providence of God ; 
and which, forgetful of self, has nothing to do but 
to love ? It has an innate conviction, strong as tiie 
everlasting foundations, that, if there is a Otoi 
above us, all is well, aU must he well. 

12. The existeirce of pure love in the heart, 
which is the same with that of holy love, renders 
the practice of holiness easy. " Love," says St. 
Augustine, " and do what you please." A prac- 
tical maxim, which involves, when rightly under- 
stood, a great and precious truth. Pure love is a 
law of action, which is infinitely more true and safe 
in its operation, than any other law of action without 
love. There is no need, in order to understand 
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and apply it, of great knowledge and of laborioas 
care. " Love the Lord thy Qoi with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself; " and then go on thy 
way. Ihe way in which God shall lead thee, may 
be over rocks and deserts, over mountains and 
oceans, amid things perilous tb the sight and the 
touch ; but still go on thy way rejoicing. Love, 
even in the natural life, and still more in the life 
of religion, makes all things easy. 

13. We remark in the conclurion of tins subject, 
that perfect love, in the sense in which the expres- 
sion is employed by writers on evangelical holiness, 
is essentially the same thing with pure love. Per- 
fect love, as it is understood by such writers to ex- 
ist in truly holy persons in the present life, is a love 
which is free from selfishness, and which is con- 
formed to its object, so far as a knowledge of its 
object is within our reach in our present fallen 
state. And accordingly it will be found to be an 
historical truth, which will be the more evident the 
more carefully the subject is examined, that the 
doctrine of perfect love, as advocated by Mr. Wes- 
ley, by Mr. Fletcher, and other distinguished and 
pious men of modem times, is the same, in all 
leading and important respects, with the doctrine 
of pure love, as advocated by Fenelon, and as it 
had been advocated and illustrated before him in 
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the Ufe and writings of Catharine of Genoa. And 
it may be added further, that both are closely and 
essentially allied with the doctrine in religious ex 
perience, known among a number of Christian 
denominations under the name of Assurance of 
Faith. This is an important fact. It shows that 
the doctrine of present sanctification, existing un> 
der differept names, has a true vitality. It is a 
strong evidence, that it is of divine, and not of 
human origin. It goes to show the futility and 
hopelessness of opposition. Crush it in one de- 
nomination, and it will revive in another; extin- 
guish it under one name, and it will spring into life 
under another. Drive it from one land, and it 
will find a home in another. It cannot die, because 
God's breath of everlasting life is in it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Belation of fidth and consecration. Itfcr practice in aooonianca with tlm 
relation. Extract from her vnritiofi. Her conseiwation indaded all de- 
partments of tlie mind. On the consecration of her intelleetoal powers. 
Remarks on her writings. On the ooneecration of her affections. Oa 
reliance on frames, visions, and remarkable experiences. Of a sancti 
fied conscience. 

*' How can ye believe," says the Savior, in words 
which ought to be deeply imprinted on every mem- 
ory, " which receive honor one of another, and 
seek not the honor that cometh from God ordy f " 
No one withholds any thing from God without a 
motive; and that motive, on a careful examination 
of it, will always be found, either to be, or to im- 
ply, a secret distrust of God. Hence the great 
and important truth, implied in the. Savior's inqui- 
ry, viz : that to believe in God, to have that filial 
confidence in him which the term, faith, indicates, 
while we hesitate and refuse to place all our hopes 
of honor and of happiness in him alone, is obvious 
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ly contradiotorj, and of the nature of a moral im- 
possibility. It is on these gromids, therefore, both 
rational and scriptural, that we cannot hesitate to 
lay it down as a preliminary and essential princi- 
ple, that every one, who wishes to live a life of 
true holiness, must recognize his own moral res- 
ponsibility by consenting to be saved in Crod's way; 
in other words, he must give himself to God to be 
his, to be his entirely, and his only, in a deliberate, 
personal, and permanent consecration. 

2. These views are abundantly recognized in all, 
that we know, of the life and opinions of Catha- 
rine of Genoa. She began, as it seems to us, at 
the right place, viz : by renouncing herself, in or- 
der that the Lord nught take possession of that, 
which she had renounced. She withheld nothing; 
but cheerfully laid all, both body and spirit, upon 
the divine altar. Her language was. Do with me^ 
Lardy just as thou wilty and all that thou mlt. 
She was solicitous only upon a single point, viz : 
that she might not sin ; and having given herself 
to God, she had strong confidence, that God, in 
accordance with his promises, would keep her, and 
would not leave her to sin. She was accustomed 
to say, that ihe sufferings of hell, so far as she 
could have a conception of them, would afflict her 
soul lesa deeply, than the consciousness of having 
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knowingly committed any sin whatever against 
God. 

3. " Whether I eat or drink," she says in the 
twenty-eight chapter of the work to which we have 
repeatedly referred, " whether I walk, or stop, or 
converse, or am silent, or wake, or sleep, or medi- 
tate, or am at home, o^ in the church, or am sick, 
or am well, at all times and mider all circumstan- 
ces, I have but one desire, viz : that all may be 
done in the divine will and to the divine glory, IK 
God and for God. In that blessed will all my 
hopes, desires, and aims, centre. And if I could 
suppose any part of my being opposed to that will, 
I should desire its utter destruction ; and that it 
might be cast away from me, like driven dust upon 
the winds." 

4. We had occasion to remark on the fact of 
her consecrating herself to God in some former 
chapters ; and it was intimated then, that we 
should probably resume the subject, in some par- 
ticulars, at another time. It was not enough, that 
she consecrated herself to God in the subjection 
and the sanctified action of those appetites and 
propensities, which are more or less closely con- 
nected with our physical nature and with our so- 
cial wants. She restored to God also, in the same 
spirit of subdued and unreserved surrender of her- 
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self into his hands, those still more important prin- 
ciples of perception and action, which come under 
the denomination of the intellectual powers, the 
affections, and the will. 

5. She felt, that her intellect was not her own. 
She did not feel at liberty, therefore, to employ it 
for her own purposes and her own pleasure ; but 
only in the great and good work of ascertaining 
the will of Qody in its application to her own situar 
tion and her own capabilities of action. Considered 
as a mere instrument of knowledge, she regarded 
the intellectual powers as valuable ; but consider- 
ed as the instrument of knowing God, and of thus 
indirectly laying the foundation of union with Him, 
she could not prize them too highly. And know- 
ing the liability of the natural intellect to err, she 
did not feel at hberty to employ it at all, for any 
purpose, except in dependence upon divine direc- 
tion and with divine aid. Her biographer states 
an interesting fact in connection with this subject, 
viz : that it was a matter of personal experience 
with her, that, when God's Providence opened to 
her the way for duty and action, it also opened the 
way for knowledge. In other words, when occa- 
sions of duty and action occurred, which were of 
such a nature as to imply and require a certain de- 
gree of information, God so ordered it in his Prov- 
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idences^ as to enable her, at such times, to know 
all that it was necessary and proper for her to know. 
And we think we hazard nothing in saying that 
this will always be the case. That is to say, if we 
hold our powers of knowledge under the cUvine di- 
rection, God will not fail to guide them to all neces- 
sary and favorable issues. An intellect, therefore, 
which is wholly consecrated to God, can well afford 
to be igiiiorant of that which merely gratifies the 
inordinate curiosity of the natural heart, while 
God takes care to furnish it with all that know- 
ledge, which tends to his own glory and is accord- 
ant with his own will. 

6. It is possible, that some persons may not feel, 
as they 'ought to, the importance of a consecrated 
intellect. They find it diflScult to perceive, how 
sin can in any way attach to knowledge or the pur- 
suit of knowledge. But certain it is, whatever 
opinions may exist on the subject, that sin in all 
its malignity does attach to any and all degrees of 
knowledge, when pursued and possessed on wrong 
principles and for wrong ends. In accordance 
with these views, Madame Adoma felt it her duty 
not only to restrain her intellect from that which is 
evil, but to employ it for effectively good purposes, 
by occupying those moments, which could be spar- 
ed from active benevolence, in meditating and in 
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mting on the doctrines and laws of ihe inward 
religious life. These devout writings, which turn 
chiefly upon the great doctrine of sanctification, 
under the denomination of pure or perfect love, 
have exerted a marked influence down to the pres- 
ent time. 

7. Alvan Butler, in the short account which he 
has given of her life, makes the remark upon cer- 
tain of her principal works, that they are not writ- 
ten for the common class of readers. I am some* 
what at a loss to understand the precise import of 
this remark ; but suppose, that he means merely to 
intimate, that the doctrines and results are so far 
beyond the common ideas and the common experi- 
ence, as not to be easily understood or very profit- 
able in the case of be^nners in religion. I think 
that the remark, under^od in this way, may be 
admitted to have some reason; and at the same 
time without really implying any thing unfavorable. 
It is entirely evident, that some doctrines and prin- 
ciples in religious experience are better suited, 
than others, to the precise states and wants of an 
individual at a given time. Certain it is, that her 
works are referred to in terms of marked confi- 
dence and respect by writers no less distinguished 
in literature and religion, than Bossuet and Fenelon, 
as containing high scriptural truths, sanctioned by 
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the important evidence of personal knowledge. It 
is worthy of remark also, that they are generaDy 
mentioned in connection with those of John of the 
Gross, Suso, Ganfield, Buysbroke, Thauler, Eem- 
pis, Harphius, and the author of the Theologia 
Germanica ; and in such a manner as to imply a 
similarity either in the doctrines they inculcate or 
in the ability with which they are written. 

8. It is well known, that this class of writers, 
a number of whom are mentioned in terms of de- 
cided commendation by Luther, and are known and 
favorably appreciated among Protestants, are al- 
most exclusively experimental. The great topics 
which were propounded by them, and which were 
solved according to the light they possessed, had 
relation to the nature of pure or perfect love ; the 
methods by which it might be attidned, and the un- 
speakable blessedness, which follows its existence 
in the heart. They were censured for leaving to 
others, almost exclusively, the examination of doc- 
trines, which had relation to external observances. 
With speculative theology also they had little to 
do. Their great theme, their glorious theme, was 
the love of God, without any mixture of natural or 
unsanctified desire. Classed together under the 
name of Mystics, (a name singularly inappropri- 
ate, if it is employed to indicate any inordinate 
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obscurity in their writings,) they were exposed to 
the secret or the open opposition of those, who 
were induced, from whatever causes, to attach a 
higher value to the theology of the head, than the 
religion of the heart. But being the humble and 
divinely taught teachers of a life of God in the 
soul, in distinction from a life living in externals, 
and promulgating their sentimentB, in some cases 
at least, with an intellectual ability rarely exceeded, 
they have never ceased to exert a propitious influence. 

9. It is hardly necessary to add, in connection 
with the general subject of her personal and reli- 
^ous consecration, that the affections of this hum- 
ble and devout woman, as well as her intellectual 
powers, were g^ven to Gk>d. In other words, she 
did not feel that she was at liberty to let her affec- 
tions, which of course must have a supreme object 
somewhere, centre upon any created good. 

The true idea of " affectional " consecration, if 
we may so express it, in distinction from intellectual 
consecration, is to desire every thing and to love 
every thing in its right place. And we do not un- 
derstand that there can be any right place, except 
God's place. It would be better to be in the stu 
jttdity of not loving at all, than to love in our own 
will and way. She saw this clearly. And as she 
laid her heart upon the divine altar, it was her ear- 
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nest prayer, that God i^ould take that oonseciated 
heart, which she was afraid to have in her own 
keeping, and place it where he would have it placed. 
Accordingly, she did not feel at liberty to let her 
affections flow out even to her nearest fiiends, ex- 
cept as they flowed out in their proper relation to 
the divine will. In other words, while she felt that 
she must love them in accordance with the divioe 
command, which requires us to love all our fellow 
beings, ^e had an equally distinct conviction, that 
she could love them only in perfect subordination 
to her love to God, in God and for God. 

10. Her religion, considered subjectively and as 
a matter of inward experience, may be sidd to have 
consisted wholly in the love of God, based upcm 
faith in God. Of any thing and every thing else, 
of every thing which was not either faith or love, 
or which did not have its origin in fjEuth and love, 
she was distrustftil. It was undoubtedly true of 
the times, in which she lived, as well as of later 
periods in the history of the church, that there 
were various mistakes and delusions, connected 
with the general matter of religious experience ; 
and that, among other things, many Christians, or 
such as supposed themselves to be Christians, lived 
upon their own frames and exercises, instead of 
living upon God ; especially if those frames and 
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exercises were of a remarkable nature. Enabled 
by divine grace to make the necessary distinctions 
in cases of this kind, which it must be acknow- 
ledged are sometimes very difficult to be correctly 
appreciated, she seems to have been kept, in a re- 
markable manner, from the mistakes and delusions 
from this source. We learn from the accounts of 
her life, that she had experienced in her own case 
some remarkable exercises, in which she had not 
full confidence; and she could not doubt, both 
from what she had experienced and what she had 
witnessed, that there are some inward exercises, 
and sometimes quite remarkable ones, which are 
mere semblances of religion, without Jbeing religion 
in reality. She distrusted, in particular, every 
thing of the nature of visions, of revelations, and 
of remarkable impressions indicative of coming 
events ; and, indeed, every form of inward experi- 
ence, whatever it might be, which seemed to her 
to have a natural tendency to turn the thoughts 
and affections from God. So far fi%>m regarding 
them as. possessing, in themselves considered, any 
spiritual worth, ^e looked upon them, on the con- 
trary, in consequence o^f the relations they would 
be likely to assume to self as positively dangerous. 
And undoubtedly one of the surest marks of a 
fiibe or defective experience is, that it turns the 
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mind back upon itself, and in tlie pleasure which ik 
takes in itself, separate from God and his promises, 
finds what it regards as spiritual nourishment. 
The mark of a true experience, in distinction from 
that which is a mere semblance, is, that it takes the 
creature from himself, and turns his thoughts and 
affections in another direction, viz : towards God. 
A man may be caught up into the third heavens, 
and may see and hear wonderful things, and may 
consider himself highly favored of God, and may 
be very happy ; but if he has not £uth and love, 
or if he has not realized his own nothingness, by 
having his will lost in the will of God, he certunly 
has not that religion, which sanctifies the heart. 

11. She felt, if she had true love, she had every 
thing which was necessary. The existence of 
love implies, either immediately or remotely, either 
in that which precedes or in that which follows, 
the existence of every thing else. One result of 
her great love to God, (a result which can never 
fail to follow, where the love exists without any 
mixture of self,) was, that it imparted great clea^ 
ness and purity to the conscience. She saw clear 
ly the distinction between right and wrong. Her 
inquiry constantly was, will this thing or that thing, 
which she was called to do, be acceptable to God ? 
She did not, and could not, with ^ose holy dispo- 
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8itions which she professed, regard any sins what- 
ever, as small. Such was the perfect harmony of 
the inward action, that the smallest delinquency, 
even if it were unintentional, jarred upon it and 
troubled it like the mote, however small, when ad- 
mitted into the delicate organization of the eye. 

12. And this result may always be expected in 
the case of the truly sanctified heart. Defects pf 
moral judgment arise from those selfish influences, 
which it is the effect of pure love to clear away. 
Let the heart be pure ; in other words, let the 
mind, in its estimate of things, look at them in the 
hght of God alone, and its decision, in relation to 
moral subjects, at least, can hardly fail to be cor- 
rect. And if the sanctified mind sees clearly, it 
also feels deeply. It does not more clearly see the 
wrong, than it hates the performance of it. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Sanctified affections imply a sanctified wilL Christ came not to do hb < 
will. Consecration of her will, and her belief in its aeeopCaBOo. 
sabjection of the will does not imply any violatioo of its fteedooi and 
accountability. Action, as well as endurance, implied in the snbjeetioo 
of the will. Ebctracts from her writings. Effects of the loss of setf> 
will on the operations of the human understanding. 

It seems to me that there can be no true and 
effectual consecration of the affections, without in- 
volving, as a necessary consequence, the subjection 
and consecration of the will. Such are the obvi- 
ous relations existing in the different departments 
of the mind, that the supposition of affections given 
to God, and of a will in opposition to him, would 
be exceedingly contradictory and absurd. Affec- 
tions, therefore, which are united with God, imply, 
as a natural and necessary result, the existence of 
a will united with him. And this is so obviouslv 
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die case, that sometimes the highest results of re- 
ligion are indicated by expressions which have 
exclusive reference to the position of the will. 

2. Thus, in the case of the Savior, the attentive 
reader of the New Testament cannot fail to recol- 
lect the numerous passages which represent the 
perfect union that existed between the will of 
Christ and the will of his heavenly Father. In 
no respect could they more truly be said to be one 
than in this. "For I came down from heaven," 
says the Savior, " not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me " — John vi. 38. And 
again we read, " Jesus saith unto them, my meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work " — John iv. 84. And what was true of 
himself, and was required to be true, in order to 
constitute him the- Son of God, he announces to be 
true also, and required to be true also, of all his 
followers. "Not every one that saith unto me. 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven^^ — Matt. vii. 21. 

8. It is obvious, both from her life and her 

writings, that Madame Adoma had a profound 

sense both of the practicability and the importance 

of an union of the human will with the divine, by 

an entire subjection of the former to the latter. It 

10 
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is right that God should be the shepherd andkeep^ 
er of his people. He feels it to be so. And he 
is unwilling to resign that protection and goardian- 
ship, which belongs to himself, into other hands. 
If a ready and cordial correspondence on the part 
of the human will is not yielded to the requisitions 
of the divine will, God necessarily departs, and 
leaves those, who might otherwise have been his 
people, to the sin and wretchedness of their own 
choice. Having a clear perception of these truths, 
she gave herself to God in the consecration of her 
will, as well as of her affections and her under- 
standing ; and what is worthy of remark, she gave 
her will to God, fully believing that he would keep 
it. Her biographer relates, that she often had 
these words on her lips, in connection with the en- 
tire surrender of herself, which she had made. 
" I have faith in thee, my God, that thou wilt 
not leave me, that thou wilt not permit me to go 
astray ; but wilt keep me in all inward thought, as 
well as in all outward word and action." * This 
was a prayer, or rather act of worship, in entire 
accordance with the doctrine of the Scriptures, that 
it will be to us according to our faith. If we have 
no faith in God, that he will keep us, we shall not 
be kept. 

La Vie et let OSuvtm de Catharine de Genet, Ch. tii 
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4. The existence of self-will, that is to say, of 
a will wUch esdsts and operates by its own impulse 
and in its own way, is inconsistent with the highest 
forms of religious experience. At the same time 
it is a remark very correctiy made by her to this 
effect, that the destruction or loss of SELF-will must 
not be understood to imply the alienation and loss 
of FREE-will. It is not possible in the nature of 
things, that there should be a moral union of Grod, 
so intimate and close, as to destroy moral account- 
ability. The very idea involves an absurdity. 
Such an union, if we could suppose it to exist, 
would necessarily involve the immediate termina- 
tion and destruction of itself. It is true, when 
self-will is destroyed, the motive of action is chang- 
ed ; but not the natural and responsible power of 
the actor. The will is no longer moved by a re- 
gard to self; but just as free in reality, and just as 
accountable as it was before, is moved by a regard 
to God's glory alone. So that God, being the 
mighty spring of its free action, may be said to 
live and to move in it. And being seated there, 
as on his own throne^ he does not permit any thing 
to enter which is not agreeable to himself. 

5. In giving her views on the subject of uni(m 
with God's will, Madame Adoma refers to one as 
peot of it, which ong^t not to be overlooked : A 
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soul that is in harmony with God bj the subjectioii 
and union of the human will with the divine, is a 
soul that is ready to act^ b& well as to endure. 
The providences of God, taken in connection with 
his Word and the influences of the Spirit, furnish, 
moment by moment, a revelation of the divine in- 
tentions, which is adapted to us not only as recipi- 
ents of good and evil, but as agents endued with 
wisdom and accountability. A soul, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as truly subdued and conse- 
crated in its will, and as having passed into union 
with the divine will, until it has a disposition to do 
promptly and faithfully all that God requires, as 
well as to endure patiently and thankfully all that 
he imposes. 

6. " 0, how happy is the soul," she exclsums, 
" which, in dying to itself, entirely loses its will in 
all things ! From that happy moment it lives to 
God alone ; or, perhaps I should rather say, God 
lives in it. If to such an one thou shouldst put 
the question at any time, saying. What dost thou 
desire, soul, in heaven or on earth ? It would 
answer, in the spirit of humble acquiescence, 1 
desire vjJiat I now have. And the same answer 
this blessed soul, which recognizes God in his 
providences, and which is not willing to choose for 
itself, would give in all coming time. No matter 
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what changes it might pass through, no matter 
what trials might come upon it, what incidents and 
experiences of poverty, degradation and sorrow, 
— it would still answer, with a blessed significancy 
perhaps known only to itself, I desire what Iwm 
have. And it gives this answer, because it recog- 
nizes in the facts and events of every moment an 
expression of the divine wUl ; that will which is 
not more characterized by its supremacy, than it 
is by its wisdom and goodness." 

7. " loss and annihilation of our own wills! 
virtue of virtues ! " she exclaims in another pas- 
sage, " He who loses his will, finds Grod ; and in 
becoming nothing, secures the possession of all 
things in heaven and in earth. Such a soul, in- 
stead of being wanting in freedom, is free in the 
highest sense. It is no longer the slave of any 
thing; but acting in God's independent strength, 
it stands forth victorious over self and the world, 
over sin and Satan, over vexation and anguish. 
He who complains, or thinks he has a right to com- 
plain, because he is called in God's providence to 
su£fering, has something within him which need to 
be taken away. A soul whose will is lost in God's 
will, and which has correct views of God's supreme 
Providence, can never do this. Sorrow may ex- 
ist ; but complaint never. The union of the human 
will with the divine, by estimating things in their 
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causes as well as iiieir results, and in their 
relations as well as in themselves, has a tendency 
to make, and it virtually does make, all joy and 
sorrow equal ; and finds the true good and the true 
happiness in divine union alone." ^^ Oh, that I 
could express," she adds, ^^ what I know and what 
I feel of the loss of all will of my own ! I am 
certain, that every one, who knows the difference 
between a will lost and a will possessed, will hate 
his own will, as he hates Satan." 

8. In connection with the general subject, 
Madame Adoma mentions as one of the important 
and sure results of the loss of the human will in 
the divine will, that the understanding or intel- 
lectual part of man operates more easily and clearly 
in consequence of it. " God," she says, " gives 
an inward illumination, which may be regarded as 
in some degree supernatural ; so that the under 
standing, with but little effort, has a much clearer 
and more satisfactory perception of things. Under 
the divine guidance, it not only perceives more quick- 
ly, but it perceives with greatly increased certainty." 

9. And it may be added here, that tiiis is what 
we should naturally expect, from what we know of 
the operations of the human mind. Self-will is 
based upon self-interest, or selfishness ; and there 
is nothing which so perplexes the mental operation, 
nothing which so much blunts and obscurei^ it as 
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the influences of self. Take away these unpropi- 
tious influences, and restore to the mind its lost 
strength, and God, who dwells in the laws of the 
mind, will inMlibly guide it into all that truth 
which it is capable of recei\dng, and which is neces- 
sary to it, according to his promise. We shall not 
only have a much clearer and better imderstanding 
of the Scriptures, but of the relations, truths, and 
duties of common life. 

10. One remark more in this connection. It 
is this. In order to have an inward divine guid- 
ance ; in other words, in order to have God present 
and operating in the perceptive and rational part, 
we must subdue and crucify our natural pride of 
intellect. It is not until this is the case, that we 
are truly willing to be taught. The natural man, 
in whom the pride of intellect remains, is not wil- 
ling to be taught by others ; and it greatly troubles 
him to feel himself under obligations for knowledge 
even to God himself. With such a mind God can- 
not consistently unite himself; and cannot take up 
his abode in it as an in-dwelling guide and teacher. 
Where the will is lost, the pride of intellect is, of 
course, taken away.* 

* We would gay here, that, in the extract from the writings of Madame 
Adorna, we have generally been more flolicitou8| in translating them, tu 
give the import or spirit, such as we undefrstand it ^o be, than the precisely 
iteral form of expression. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Her peace of mind the resolt of aimple ftith. Of th« remarkable itreaglfc 
of her faith. Of her miion with God. Hei feeliioiga and labon Ibr the 
the good of others. 

This holy soul, who was so obviously the subject 
of a divine transformation beyond the methods and 
the measure of ordinary experience, gave expres- 
sion to sentiments, having relation to God and to 
the soul's transformation and union with God, so 
profound, so replete with true but mysterious wis- 
dom, that the human mind, unless greatly sancti- 
fied, was incapable of receiving and appreciating 
them. She said, that " her love was without fear," 
in other words, that it was not perplexed with 
doubts, or vitiated by any other element that could 
either mar its beauty, or detract from its strength. 
She said, that her interior peace, her contentment 
in God, as it is expressed in the French work from 
which we quote, was, ''sans nourriture^^' without 
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ijiourishment ; in other words, and it was sustained 
and nourished, as is sometime the case, by inward 
visions, or by sensible joys, or by any thing else 
separate from the sublime and all-effective fact, that 
God is what he is, and that his word is true. Up- 
on God's nature, and upon his word, which may be 
regarded as the development or expression of his 
nature, her soul rested by simple faith alone ; and 
she rejected all peace and all contentment, which 
was not built, and built exclusively, on the strong 
rock of this evierlasting foundation. 

2. She said, on one occasion, that her faith it- 
self seemed to be lost, '^ la Fai me semble tovte per- 
dMBy^ meaning just the opposite of what other per- 
sons would naturally attach to the expressions, not 
that it was lost by a process of diminution and 
evanescence, but by being so strong as to substi- 
tute its objects for itself, and make the thing vir- 
tually present, substantive, and real; in accor- 
dance with the expressions of the Apostle, ^^ faith, 
the sybBtance of things hoped for." For instance, 
she believed so strongly in her acceptance with 
God, resting this belief upon the divine promise to 
all those who have given themselves wholly to Him, 
that it brought God, as it were, into her very soul, 
and made Him one with herself; so that her faith 
became imperceptible in consequence of the near 
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ness of its object, and seemed to be lost in the fra> 
ition of the thing itself. This is her own exjdana- 
tion — 'parce qjuSil me sembley que je tiens et JM- 
eede ce que autrefois croioiaJ* 

3. The view, which has just been presented, ex- 
plains the remark, which she made on another oc- 
casion, namely, that she could not at that time 
perceive her union with God. She did not mean 
in these expressions to deny the esistence of the 
union ; but merely intended to say, that, in the 
present transformed state of her mind, it did not 
exist as a distinct object of perception. It will 
be noticed that the expression, ^^ union with God," 
is relative ; that is to say, it implies the existence 
of two objects related, and of a relation existing 
between them. Now, in order to say that she per- 
ceived distinctly her union with God, it would be 
necessary for her to perceive distinctly the related 
objects, namely, God and herself. But she gives 
us to understand, that the view of herself was so 
entirely withdrawn, so entirely lost, that God alone 
seemed to be present and to occupy the field of 
contemplation and vision. The correlative of self, 
or personality, existed, it is true ; but had become, 
by divine grace, so diminished in comparison with 
the mighty Divinity, being as it were but a drop 
to the ocean and in the midst of the ocean, that ii 
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leas entirely lost to all distinct ^preciation. In 
other words, humanity became merged in divinity, 
and, in a sense difficult to be explained and liable 
to be perverted, and yet divinely and sublimely 
true, Gtoi was again manifest in the flesh. 

4. Like the Savior, into whose image she was 
thus transformed, she was in the world, but not of 
the world ; called to labor and to su&r, that she 
might fulfil the will of her heavenly Father, but 
always, and in deep sincerity, a pilgrim and a 
stranger. So reversed were all her views of what 
the world calls joyful and great, so repugnant to 
her sanctified tastes were all its claims and calls of 
riches and of honor, that her worldly acquaintances 
regarded her as destitute of all just appreciation 
and wisdom, — with the exception of those in 
whom God wrought the conviction by His Spirit, 
that she had a knowledge which the " world knew 
not of; " and that this divine knowledge, a know- 
ledge inspired by the Holy Spirit, might be expect- 
ed to place every thing in its just relation, and to 
secure in every case its just result. Her appre- 
ciation of the follies of the world did not lead her, 
for instance, to retire sullenly and idly irom the 
great conflict of life, and to leave her fellow-beings 
mst as they are, without an effort to correct their 
errors and to diminish their sufferings. This is a 
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course, wluch i^ truly sanctified soul can never 
take. On the contrary, her view of the world's 
wretchedness mspired her beneirolent . heart with 
the fixed determination of c6K)perating with God, 
to tiie full extent of all the powers He had given 
her for its renovation. The fact, that like her 
blessed Savior she came to her own, and '^ her own 
knew her not," only furnished an additional reason 
why she should labor to. dispel their ignorance and 
to bring them to the light. At the same time, 
while the world was the place of her labor and 
sufiering, it should be siud, that it was not the 
place of her rest. She could not allow herself to 
be without that divine retirement, in which, many 
times a day, she found that wisdom which is neces- 
sary to guide in duty, as well as that consolation 
which supports in trial. In all her outward labors, 
her life was still " hid with Christ in God." The 
world, (meaning by the term the honors and pleas- 
ures of the world,) had no attractions for her, in 
itself considered. In itself, she regarded it as an 
object much more to be avoided than desired. It 
was only at the command of the great Master 
and Teacher within, whose will was law as well as 
life, that she gave to it, for the good of others and 
not with any view to her own pleasure, her cheer 
ful labors and her constant supplications. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Of living by the moment, and of the atate of recollection. Of her metiiod 
of living in thu respect. Of her knowledge of herself and of Ood. 
Of the all of Gkid, and the nothing of the creatore. 

The doctrines of practical holiness, as they are 
commonly expounded and understood, do not admit 
the view, that the grace of the present time, be it 
more or less, will answer the claims of any future 
time. Our feelings, in order to be right feelings, 
must correspond to the facts and events, whatever 
they may be, of the present hour, the present mo- 
ment. But every succeeding moment, bearing on 
its bosom new events and new facts, has a charac- 
ter of its own ; and it demands a new life, a new 
experience corresponding to it. It seems, there- 
fore, to be very obvious, that, in order to live as a 
holy person ought to live, we must regard the 
claims of the smallest periods of time, as they pass 
before us ; and must act in accordance with those 
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claims. This is what is termed Livixa bt teeb 
MOMENT. It is' sometimes termed living in recol- 
lection ; a form of expression, which indicates a 
state of mind awake or recollected to the claims ^ 
of God upon us, as they are momentarily presented. 
2. There are &cts stated and ^entiments ex- 
pressed from time to time, in the life and writings 
of Madame Adoma, which show, that she under- 
stood and practised this manner of living. Her 
biographer says, for instance, thiat ^^ she submis- 
sively received from God's hanid all the privatiims 
and afflictions he was pleased to send, momefnt 2y 
miym&nt ; " intending to intimate, as it would seem, 
that the state of her feelings, tmder the inspira- 
tions of divine grace, corresponded, moment by 
moment, with the peculiar character, whatever it 
might be, of the providential dispensations to 
which she was subject. And he immediately adds, 
as a reason of this remark, that she was ** unwil- 
ling, even in the smallest thing, to separate herself 
from the will of God." The person who has a 
fixed purpose not to neglect the will of God, and 
not to separate himself from it, even in the smallest 
thing, will find it difficult, and probably impossible, 
to secure this important object, without Uving in a 
recollected state. It is expressly stated of her in 
another place, ^^ that she took cognizance of thingjS, 
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only a8 they were presented to her m suceession, 
ymmenb by moment ;^^ a statement obvioasly im- 
plying, especially when taken in connection with 
the views presented in the same chapter, that she 
endeavored to live in constant religious recollection. 
And the result of her living in this manner, says 
Maribotti, was, that ^^ her own will became so subdu- 
ed, and ^e came to take such delight in the will of 
God, that she participated in no small degree in 
the happiness of the Blessed, who have no other 
wiU than that of God." • 

3. This reference to her intimate union with 
the will of God leads us to remark, in this place, 
that it was an union of paternal care and sympa- 
thy on the one hand, and of entire dependence on 
the other. The union of the parent vine with the 
branches and twigs that are produced out of it ; 
the harmony, linked and compacked together by a 
divine growth, of abundance and of perennial nour^ 
ishment on the part of the Creator with want and 
reception on the part of the creature. It was her 
delight to recognize this relationship, which, in its 
very terms, ascribes the glory of man's spiritual 
support to God alone. The free, the abundant 
grace of God, as much so, and perhaps more so, 
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than any other, was her great, her constant Hieme. 
Her perceptions on this subject were so clear, that 
she could not help regarding man, independently 
of the grace of God, as essentiallj a devil ; diffisr- 
ing from fallen spirits chiefly in the circumstance 
of his having a material body. She was in the 
habit of saying, that if it were possible for her, by 
any process of severe toil and suffering, to recom- 
pense God for his goodness so as to be no longer 
his debtor, she would feel unhappy in doing it. 
She loved to feel, that she had nothing of her own ; 
diat she owed aU to her heavenly Father. ^^ K 
there is evil in me," she said, ^^ I perceive, clearly, 
lihat it is from myself; from my own fallen and 
perverted inclinations. And if there is any good, 
either in myself or in others, I have a conviction 
equally decided, that all is from God, and Grod 
alone. Without God, woe is me ! I am no better 
than Satan. Yea, I am worse than Satan, for I 
have sinned against greater favors and privileges 
than he has. If an angel from heaven should tell 
me, that there is some good in myself, independ- 
ently of God, I could not, I wovld not believe it. 
I see too clearly, that all good is m God alone ; 
and that in myself, independenJy of divine grace, 
there is, and can be, only evil." 
4. She knew admirably well, and £Eur better than 
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most other persons, in what the true sanctification 
of the heart consists. The purity of her heart 
gave a clearness and brightness to her interior eye, 
so that she could see clearly the wonderful things 
of God, and appreciate his infinite claims on his 
creatures. She knew that they owed Him alL 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, imd soul, and mind, and strength." She 
placed all moral and reUgious perfection where 
God has plac^ it, in perfect love. Soon after her 
conversion, she used this language, '^ Lordy 1 
desire Thee mth all my 'powers. Thou hast taught 
im<i by the clear light which thou hast inwardlff 
imparted, that love, which exists in purity , can 
never rest satisfied^ tiU it exists in perfected fvir 
ness. my beloved Lord, if I coidd foresee that 
I shovMfail even in the smallest degree of loving 
thee with the whole heart, I should die mth grief ^^ 
6. From an early period of her religious life, as we 
have had occasion to remark in another place, she 
seems to have given herself entirely to God. But 
as she was continually applying herself to know 
divine truth, and the way of holy living, she made 
rapid growth in grace. She said, the love, with 
which r love my Beloved, although at any given 
moment it appears to be complete and perfect, 
grows stronger and stronger every day. She said, 

11 
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ahe could not support the idea of giving to God 
an imperfect or defective love, however small ibat 
defect or imperfection might be. As she looked 
back, however, firom her more advanced expe- 
rience, she acknowledged, that she sometimes dis- 
covered imperfections and defects in her former 
reli^ous experience, which were not visible, and 
of which she was not consdous at the time. It 
would seem from her expresaons, and so fiur as she 
was able to judge &om her own consciousness in 
the case, that she loved God and his blessed will 
with a truly holy and unreserved affection, so fiur 
as she had knowledge of what God is, and of what 
he requires. And accordingly the growth in her 
religious affections, of which she speaks, seems to 
have been that natural strengthening and growth 
of holy love, which might be expected to exist in 
connection with new and more expanded views of 
God's character and of her own duties. And on 
the other hand, those deficiencies, which she dis- 
covered at any given time, in looking back upon 
her antecedent experience, seem to have been de- 
fects founded upon weakness of perception and 
errors of judgment, rather than to have been ab- 
solutely inherent in the act of love. 

6. the grace of God ! the purity of God ! 
The goodness of God ! Such were the sweet and 
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devout expressions, and many others like them, 
which dropped from time to time involuntarily from 
her lips. " Human actions," she said, " which once 
appeared beautiful as the sun, even when viewed 
in the light of their human origin, are now shorn 
of their brilliancy. All true moral and religious 
beauty is from God alone. And how can actions 
&il to appear obscured and polluted, which spring 
from the life of the creature, in distinction from 
the inspiration of Ood ! Those, who are purified 
and transformed into God, possess an intuitive per- 
ception. They may be said to see without eyes, 
and to understand without the ordinary methods 
of understanding. God is their teacher. And 
under this blessed and divine teaching, they have 
learned, as they have never understood before, 
what trutii is, what purity is. God not only teaches 
them, but gives himself to them. By divine 
grace, I am enabled to say, God is mine. And I 
can say further, every thing is mine.' I do not go 
into distinctions, and say, this is mine, or thxxt is 
mine. But I say, God is mine ; every thing be- 
longs to Gt)d ; and I have an inward conviction, 
which is better understood than expressed, that in 
the possession of God I have all that God has." 

7. " I sometimes think of the saints in glory. 
But it is impos^ble for me to think of them as 
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beatified and glorified in themselves. I cannot 
think of their holiness and glor j in any other light, 
than as reflections from jbhe divine holiness and 
glory. No matter whether he be man or angel, 
no being can be any thing in God nntil he has be- 
come nothing in himself. When the empiiness of 
the creature is filled with the fulness of Gt>d, then 
can it be said, in accordance with the scripture 
representation, that God dwells in the creature, 
and the creature in God. When, therefore, I 
think of the saints in glory, I think of tfie glory, 
not as theirs but O^ocTs. God is the sun, from 
which the original brightness proceeds ; and they 
are the smaller lights, that twinkle in the vast in- 
finity around, with a beauty and splendor, which 
are reflected from the splendor and beauty of the 
central illumination." 
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CHAPTER XXL 



On happiness. Happiness and holiness inseparable. Of the natnrd ol th« 
happiness of the holy in the present life. It results from the human 
will being in union with the divine will. Extract from the Theologian 
Germanica. Additional views. 

See said to God one day, in the course of that in- 
ward and hidden conversation which was almost 
continually going on between her soul and her 
Maker, " Is it possible, my beloved, that men can 
love Thee, without experiencing consolation and 
happiness in their love ? " An important inquiry; 
but the same in import with the question, whether 
holiness and happiness are not inseparable ? By 
an inward spiritual illumination, which enlightened 
and guided her thoughts on the subject, and which 
she regarded as the divine answer, she was enabled 
distinctly to perceive that great inward peace, 
God's peace, which is the true happiness of the soul, 
follows, by a necessary and unalterable law, the ex- 
perience of holiness, or the love of God. 
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2. This is a great truth. If we seek happiness 
as an ultimate object, irrespective of the divine will, 
we shall necessarily lose it. But if, on the other 
hand, we seek holiness for itself alone, and without 
reference to its rewards ; in other words, if we 
seek to lose the will of self in the will of Ood, we 
shall necessarily find happiness. £y forgetting 
oui* own pleasure, and thinking only of GK)d, we 
receive God as the portion of our souls, and all 
pleasure, all happiness with him. 

3. We are willing to admit, however, in connec 
tion with these views, that Christians, even the 
most devoted and holy persons, do not always have 
I^igh joys. Such a variety of temptations and suf- 
ferings may come upon us, that it may be physi- 
cally impossible for us, under such circumstances, 
to experience joy, in any very considerable degree ; 
the laws of the mind, in themselves, and in their 
connection with the physical system, may forbid it; 
but there is no doubt, that there may always be a 
deep and pure peace ; a peace so deep and so pure 
that it may well be called happiness. " How many 
persons," says this experienced woman, " seek con- 
tentment, seek peace, seek joy. But they do not 
find them. They are continually complaining of 
their troubles and afflictions. They strive to escape 
from them, but tiiey do not succeed. And why 
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not ? It is because they get out of the great Cen- 
tre. And being out of it, their hearts and thdr 
conduct are not in harmony mth the divine provi- 
dences ; and therefore they must be unhappy." * 

4. There is obviously great truUi in this view. 
To be out of the great Centre, is the same thing as 
to have a will which does not operate in accordance 
with the divine will. When this is the case, there 
is an internal contest, a jarring of mind with mind, 
the human mind with the divine mind, which must be 
exceedingly painful to the one that is in the wrong. 
It is obvious also, that such a mind must continu- 
ally come in conflict with God's providential arrange- 
ments. Not being in harmony with the divine will, 
it does not and cannot harmonize with God's prov- 
idences ; because his providences are the express- 
ions of his will. K, therefore, thou wouldst have 
inward peace, keep closely m the great Centre. 

6. " What is Paradise ? " says the author of the 
celebrated work, Theologia Germanica. Paradise 
is whatever exists ; for whatever exists [sin only 
excepted] is good, and delightful and agreeable to 
God. All things are a vestibule and suburb of eter- 
nity, and therefore may deservedly be styled Par- 
adise. In this Paradise all things are allowed to 
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man, excepting the fruit of one tree, and that is self- 
mil J or the wilUng of cmy thing contrary to the 
eternal wilV^ 

6. The idea of this devout and profound writer is 
the same with that which has abroad j been advanced. 
When the human will moves harmoniouslj with the 
Eternal Will, so as to be said to be in the great 
Centre, then, being in profound rest and peace, it 
may be said to be in Paradise. So that it is not 
necessary to think of Paradise, especially when we 
consider it in its essential nature rather than its in- 
cidents, as a place a great way off. We may have 
Paradise with us, which is only another name for 
true happiness, just as certainly as we may have 
God with us, if it is not excluded by the disorders 
and the wretchedness of the life of self. 

7. Looking at the subject in another point of 
view, we come to the same conclusion, viz : that 
happiness, both here and hereafter, is necessarily 
involved in holiness. In the truly sanctified heart, 
as we have already had occasion to see, desire ceas- 
es. That is to say, the holy soul loses all its own 
desires, all its natural desires, in the one over- 
ruling and blessed desire, that God's will may bo 
accomplished. And as, in point of fact, tlus will is 
really accomplished moment by moment, and as it 
ever must be accomplished so long as God is (}od, 
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such a soul, being conscious of having endeavored 
to do all that God requires it to do, cannot be oth- 
erwise than contented and happy. God himself is 
happy, both in accomplishing whatever is accom- 
plished, and also in permitting whatever is permit- 
ted; and those who live in God by an- unreserved 
union of their wills with his will, necessarily par- 
take in Us happiness. And hence the remark of 
Madame Adoma, that the holy soul has in one 
sense nothing to do but to love and to be happy, 
" aimer et se r^'ouir. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



On the eoniecration of the memory. Three thingi implied in raeh 
eration. Of the act of faith m tnut in coniMetion with eseh 
eration. Remarl^s of Madame Adoroa. Additional remaika oa the anb- 
ject. 

I NOTICE one thing in the account which is ^ven of 
her views and experience, which is the more worthy 
of attention, because so far as I have observed, it 
is but seldom referred to. I refer to the fact, 
which we gather from a number of statements and 
remarks that are made, that she loved a holy mem- 
ory. She thought, and thought justly, that the 
memory, as well as those intellectual powers, which 
perceive, reason, and acquire knowledge, should be 
consecrated to God. She was probably led to this 
view from a knowledge of the fact, that there is 
such a thing as a self-indulgent, vicious memory : 
a memory, which, by idly and unprofitably dwell- 
ing upon the past, vitiates the sacredness and good 
of the presont momont. 
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2. A consecrated memory implies three things. 
First, that we diligently and conscientiously im- 
prove it, as we do any other intellectaal trust 
which is committed into our hands. Second, iliat 
we commit to it, as to a sacred repository, only 
those things which we have reason to think will be 
useful. Third, that we trust God, when remem- 
brance is necessary, and when we have done all 
that we can do, just as we trust him for guidance 
in our reasoning powers, and for guidance and sup- 
port in any other case. 

3. There is a special reason for trusting God in 
this case, to be found in the fact, that the exercise 
of the memory does not depend upon a direct act 
of the will, but is involuntary. We cannot comr 
mand an act of the memory ; we cannot call up the 
past by a direct volition ; but, having done all that 
we are able to do, we must trust. Recognizing the 
fundamental fact in holy living, that God can help 
us where we cannot help ourselves, in the language 
of Molmos, we must ^^ be silent and believe ; must 
be confident and march on." In other words, do- 
ing all that we can reasonably be expected to do 
in relation to the memory, as well as in relation to 
every thing else, we should trust the Lord with en- 
tire peace and resignation of spirit ; believing, that. 
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with the desire which we have to do his will at the 
present moment, he will restore to our recollection 
all that it will be necessary for us to know at the 
precise time when it is needed. And it is under 
such circumstances that we may be said to have a 
crucified and consecrated memory, as well as cm- 
cified and consecrated powers of perception and 
reasoning. 

4. These views go to explain and confirm the re- 
mark of Madame Adoma, that God, either by acts 
of perception or of memory, will not £ul to impart 
to the holy soul all that information which is neces- 
sary in the discharge of its duty at any given time. 
And this will be so truly the caae, she adds, that 
it will seem almost as if some person were really 
present, though unseen, to suggest and to advise 
whatever might be suitable. So that on these 
principles the memory remains clear and unbur- 
dened, in a great degree, until the precise period 
of its action arrives ; a state of things which is 
very favorable to the imion and repose of tiie soul 
in God. 

5. In connection with this subject we would 
make a remark or two further. To a holy soul the 
divine moment, the moment which concentrates up- 
on itself infinitely more than any and every other 
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moment, is the presertt moment. This moment, in 
the case of every one who is truly and wholly the 
Lord's, is, and must be given to God. If Qod au- 
thorizes an act of memory by linking the respon- 
sibilities of the present moment to Ifhe past, it is 
well. Or if he connects the responsibilities of the 
present with a prospective estimate of the future, 
it is well. Both the memory and the imagination 
may go forth, under the moral sanction of the pres- 
ent, and may . plunge into the darkness of that 
which is gone, or into the obscurity of that which 
has not come, and God will approve of it. But 
when it is done in any other manner, when it is 
done without a regard to the claims of the present, 
when it is done for ourselves and not for God, it is 
then Uke every thing else that is done without 
God ; it is evil, and only evil. 
< 6. It is in connection with views such as these, 
that her biographer gives us to understand, in re- 
lation to the subject of the present Memoir, that 
she acted in accordance with the common doctrine 
of " preventing " or antecedent grace, ds Qod act- 
ed in her; and that she paid no attention to any 
thing, except what God, by his spirit and provi- 
dence, brought within the range of her notice and 
her duty moment by mom^ent. And when the pres- 
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ent moment was estimated in itself and its relations, 
and when the duty which was involved in it was 
accomplished, it was permitted to pass away, as if 
it had never been, and to give way to the facts, re- 
lations and duties of the moment which came after. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Her lore of the divine eommandmenta. Love of Godt eommandmeBtt i 
te«t of love to God himself. On pabliahing abroad onr religions exereis* 
es. Of afflictions in connection with holiness. On the commission of 
sin. Her love for God's glory. Her penitence fbr wrong doing. Her 
recognition and lo^ of God as manifested in inanimate objects. 

The character of the religious experience of Mad- 
ame Adoma was indicated, in part, by her feelings 
in relation to the divine commands. Undoubtedly 
the commands of God commend themselves to the 
understanding of every enlightened Christian, as 
entirely right and reasonable. So that those Chris- 
tians, whose hearts, by their own acknowledgment, 
are but partially sanctified, do not hesitate to yield 
to them their honor and obedience. But the state- 
ment, which goes no further than to recognize their 
claims to respect and obedience, does not meet the 
views and the experience of this pious pers(Hi. 
Nor can such a statement fiilly meet the feelings of 
any entirely holy heart. She not only regarded 
the commands of Grod as right and reasonable, and 
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on that account wor&j of respect and obediencei 
but she loved them. While others obey them chie^ 
Ij from convictions of duty, she obeyed them from 
the additional influence of true affection. ^' Tbj 
commands,*' she said, addressing herself, after her 
manner, to her heavenly Father, " are all very 
sweet, agreeable, and lovely. Thou hast com- 
manded nothing wluch is grievous. But the prac- 
tice of them is attended with great interior peace, 
and with love and union to Thyself." 

2. And we may add here, that no person can 
love God, who does not love his commandments. 
His commandments are expressions of his will 
His will is MrMelf, At lea^, it is himself, hit 
personality, embodied, as it were, in a particular 
direction, and for a given purpose. In other 
words, the command of Ood is God himself declar 
ed or made manifest. It seems to be entirely ob 
vious, therefore, that he who loves God will love his 
commandments. And on the other hand, he who 
has no love, or but littie love for the divine pre- 
cepts, will just in the same degree have no love, or 
but little love for the great author of them. And 
this is in accordance with many passages of Scrip- 
ture. " If ye love me," says the Savior, " keep 
my commandments. He that hath my command- 
ments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me ; 
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and he that loyeth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him and manifest myself to him." 
John xiv. 16, 21. Says the Psalmist " 0, how I 
love thy law ! It is my meditation all the day ! 
How sweet are thy words unto my taste ! Yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth ! Through thy 
precepts I get understanding. Therefore I hate 
every false way." Ps. cxix. 97, 103-4. 

I think we have here funiished one of the most 
important and decisive tests of the state of the 
heart. All love of God, or supposed love of God, 
wUch is found to exist in connection with a want of 
love for his commandments, will be found to involve 
some deceitful and fatal element. It cannot stand 
the test of the divine scrutiny. 

'3. I find among the rules of inward holy living, 
which are ascribed to her, one, which it may be 
proper to mention here. It is, that when we are 
under special religious exercises, whether pleasant 
or painful, it is not profitable to make them the sub- 
ject of ccmversation with many persons ; and the 
reason which she ^ves is this. If i>ur exercises 
are very consolatory, and we say much, we may 
lay the foundation for spiritual pride, and certain- 
ly give opportunity for various temptations. And 
if, on the other hand, we communicate our inward 

trials freely, with a view to obtain support and con- 

12 
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solaiion under them, which would naturally be our 
object, we may thus withdraw ourselves from un- 
der the hand of God, which is laid upon us for oar 
good. She appends, however, an exception to the 
general statement, viz: that we may make ours^nr- 
itual exercises known, if tihey are very special, to 
our spiritual teachers and advisers, or other suit- 
able persons. And w^ may add, that they are 
never to be kept secret, when we iare satisfied that 
the communication of them will tend to the greater 
glory of God and the good of our neighbor. GBie 
rule with these modifications is valuable. The re- 
sult of our inward exercises should be, not to dis- 
tract and dissipate us among the creatures, but to 
bring the soul more and more to a centre and to 
unite it with God. 

4. She taught, in accordance with what obvious- 
ly seems to be the doctrine of the scriptures, that 
every affliction, which comes upon us, is necessary 
to us ; not merely that such affliction is not so hurt- 
ful as it seems to be, but that it is positively and 
essentially requisite to promote our good. And 
accordingly that we should not merely be submis- 
sive in seasons of temptation and affliction ; but 
should be thankful for them. She held, with great 
truth, that it is by means of such temptations and 
afflictions, accompanied by the influences of the 
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Holy Spirit, that God, as a general thing, destrojB 
those depraved tendencies, wluch constitate what 
is denominated the life of nature. ^^ Sickness," 
she said, <^ is necessary to our inward mortification. 
Poverty is necessary. The temptations of Satan 
are necessary; It is oftentimes a good thing, in 
its spiritual results, to be abandoned by our earthly 
friends, and eyen our parents. Many other things, 
which are trying to self and to nature, will bo 
found in the end bearing good fruits. It is by no 
means disadvantageous to be evil spoken of by our 
fellow men; to experience their contempt and va- 
rious affironts from them ; but is beneficial, because 
it strikes at the root of inward evil, and is exceed- 
ingly self-crucifying. We must behold these evils, 
which are exceedingly trying to the life of nature, 
in the light of God's holy will, and as coming by 
his permission and ordination; so that they shall 
be deprived of their bitterness, and seem sweet 
and agreeable. Unless these natural evils, when 
viewed in the divine light, are turned into sweets, 
it is evident, that the soul is not in perfect union 
witii God." 

" 0, my beloved," she exclaimed, at a certain 
time of great affliction, ^' let me ever remidn thus, 
m this extremity of deprivation and sorrow, if thou 
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Bhaltsee it conducive to my greater homiliation 
and nothingness in thy sight." 

5. ^^ There is only one thing," she adds in an- 
other place, ^^ which we have real occasion and rea- 
son to fear. It is not deprivation ; it is not sorrow ; 
but is the commission of 9in. Every other evil is 
so light in comparison with this, that we might 
well regard it as having no existence. . Even the 
physical sufferings of hell, great as we may suppose 
them to be, are less to be dreaded, than the com- 
mission of the smallest offence against Gbd." 

6. Her fear of offending God, by sinning against 
him, was not greater than her desire to please him. 
Such was the intensity of her desire for his glory, 
in other words, so strong was her love to him, that 
at times it affected very considerably her physical 
system. It seemed as if the body could not sus- 
tain it. And her biographer relates of her, that, 
when alone, with her soul thus drawn into strong 
union with the Divine Mind, she has been heard to 
exclaim, " 0, Love, Love, I can endure the de- 
lights of thy presence no longer." 

7. As a natural consequence of this position of 
mind, if through inadvertence or defect of judg- 
ment she did any thing which was wrong, or which 
seemed to be wrong, or which was less thorough 
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and perfect than it might have been, she could 
go no farther, till she had carried it to God, and 
had been forgiven. To have remained under the 
sense of sin or under the fear of sin, without laying 
the case before God and possessing an inward wit- 
ness of pardon, would have been exceeding torture. 
And this leads to a practical remark, applicable 
in all sinular cases, namely, no work should take 
the precedence of repentance and reconciliation, 
when we have done wrong. The first thing to be 
done is to carry the action to Gocf, whatever it may 
be, and even if we are not entirely certain that it 
is wrong ; and in the spirit of humiliation seek and 
find forgiveness. This is a rule, as it seems to me, 
invariable. We cannot live without Gt)d's gifts. 
Every moment we need spiritual bread, which we 
can have only by the asldng ; but no man can ap- 
proach Gt)d or can ask any favors of God acceptor 
hly^ on whose soul the stain of known or suspected 
sin remains unpardoned. 

8. It is worthy of notice, among other things in 
connection with this pious woman, that she associa- 
ted God in the most intimate manner with every 
thing. Every object seemed to her to possess some 
embodiment of the Divinity ; and every event had 
something in it divine. To her, trees, and plants, 
and waters, and sun and stars, were a book, in 
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which G6i was le^bly written. She had some- 
thifkg of the feelmg of the Psalmist, when he called 
upon all things, things inanimate as well as those that 
were animate, to praise the Lord. " Praise ye 
Mmy all his angeU I Praise ye Mm^ all his hosts! 
Praise ye himj stdn and moan! Praise Mm^ aU 
ye stars of light! Mountains^ and aU hiUs; 
fruitful trees J and aU cedars!^* 

Her feelings found involuntary utterance in 
words. So that she has been overheard to say, as 
she walked, under the influences of a purified devo- 
tional spirit, amid the material works of her heav- 
enly Father, ^' 0, plants and trees! are ye not the 
creaturesofhim,whomIlove? Do ye not know him, 
who formed you ? Are ye not obedient to him ? " 
And it is related in one place, in regard to her, a 
&ct which we have already had occasion to refer to, 
that she could not see even material nature destroy- 
ed ; she could not see for instance, a tree cut down, 
without being affected in heart, as if something, 
which had God in it, had been removed firom her 
sight. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



She recofnised God in hia ui«tnimeiiU. Her •tatemmita on tfaif rabjeet. 
The light in which she regarded tho«e who injured her. On boinf left 
of God. Ber ihelinfi towarda thoea who were thof toft. Herimwil- 
lingneif. to judge oUiers. 

One peculiarity in her experience, closely connectr 
ed witii the general subject of holiness, and tend- 
ing to throw light upon it, was this ; that she saw 
and recognized God, in the instruments which he 
employs or permits to be employed, in distinction 
from and abo7e the instruments themselves. It 
was not merely a recognition of the head ; but a 
recognition and union of the heart. She not only 
saw God in wha£ they did ; but she loved him in 
what they did. 

2. In the trials, which she experienced in her 
domestic life, in the labors and wants and trials 
which she experienced afterwards in her more pub- 
lic sphere, she found, that the God in whom she 
trusted raised up friends, who were ready and wil- 
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ling to render that assistance wluch was appropn- 
ate to her situation. But such were her devoat 
habits of mind, that she could not help looking be- 
yond the instrument to the Author of the instru- 
ment ; beyond the human agency to the divine. 
In the mixture of motiveSy which prompt to action, 
she was enabled by divine grace to distinguish be- 
tween the truly religious and the merely human ; 
and while she loved the benevolence and patience 
of her friends in themselves considered, she loved 
them still more as reflections of a divine nature, as 
rays and emanations from the sun and source of all 
moral good. 

3. Some of her general statements on this sub- 
ject are as follows. "Holy souls have a clear 
perception, that those favors, which they receive 
through the instrumentality of the creature, 
whether spiritual or temporal, have a higher origin 
than the agency of the creatures from whom they 
immediately come, viz : in the Providence and the 
will of God. So clear, so full is this perception, 
that the love, which as human beings they would 
give to the human instrument, is merged and lost, 
as it were, in the higher love, which as renewed 
beings they give to the Author of the instrumental- 
ity. The holy soul knows that all good is from 
God, and it cannot help recognizing and loving Qoi 
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In the creature, when the acts of the creature show 
that Gt)dis there. Such a soul, enabled by divine 
grace to trace things to their source, is sometimes 
absorbed and made completely happy in the con- 
templation of God, as manifested in the benevolent 
agencies of his people." * 

4. But what is still more worthy of notice, and 
which shows still more strongly the power of sanc- 
tifying grace, she saw Ood and loved him in those 
painful instrumentalities, which have their origin in 
a source the most remote from that which is divine. 
We find some intimations in the history of her life, 
that there were those, who were disposed to l^e dis- 
satisfied with and to complidn of her course in her 
domestic relations. There were those who dis- 
trusted, or who professed to ^Ustrust, her religious 
professions ; and who found it difiScult to yield their 
full assent to what she found herself obliged to de- 
clare, namely, that she had given herself wholly to 
the Lord, and that she loved him without reserve. 
It would be strange, indeed, if, in a world like this, 
she did not find persons who, in various ways and 
on various occasions, were willing to do fa^r an 
injury, either through malice or through misap- 
prehension. But injuries, like benefits, brought 
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her still more closcjy into onion with God. Sbo 
nerer suffered an injury, after experiencing die 
state of sanctifying union, without distingaishing 
between the agent who inflicted the blow and the 
God who permitted the infliction. And knowing, 
that, in every permission of this kind, her heaTenTy 
Father coi^templated^ in connection with the mani- 
festation of the guilty character of the agent, the 
good of the sufferer, die felt that such occamons, as 
well as the opposite occacdons, demanded the prcMnpi 
and full returiis of gratitude and love. She saw 
clearly that the wicked are oftentimes instruments 
in the hands of Gt)d for the benefit of his people. 
And accordingly she found no diflEiculty in praising 
God for every sorrow that came in that way. 

5. But this was not all. She felt, that she could 
have compassion upon offenders. They were fall- 
en, it is true ; they were guilty, and perhaps greatiy 
guilty ; but it was not the less true, that they were 
her kindred and brethren. She felt for them, 
in view of their guilt, far more than she did for 
herself, in view of the suffering which their evil 
doings might occasion her personally. It is true 
of every guilty person, that in the act of guilt, 
which he commits, and perhaps in every thing else, 
he is a being left of God. And such are left of 
God, because God always has respected, and irom 
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his very nature he must respect the moral respon* 
sibilitj of his accountable creatures. To be saved, 
in the sense of a present salvation, is to have God 
inrdwelling in the heart. But Gt)d cannot take up 
his abode in the heart, he cannot become the God 
and ruler of the heart, without the consent of the 
heart. This is all he wants, and where this con- 
sent (an act which has the peculiarity of sustain- 
ing moral responsibility without involving moral 
merit,) is not ^ven, the poor rebellious one is 
l^; left to himself J left of Q-od, He acts as he 
pleases, but God is not with him. He is left. 
And wher^ shall the soul go, that is left of Chdf 
To what heights shall it rise to escape God's frown, 
or to what depth shall it sink to get below its own 
degradation? 

6. The holy woman, who is the subject of this 
Memoir, and who knew what it was to possess God, 
co^ld form a more distinct conception than most 
other persons of the wretchedness of being without 
God, of being Itft. And wherever, in her writings, 
she touches upon this subject, her emotions seem 
unutterable. Her heart bled with her deep piety 
^^ man ! " she exclaims in one place, ^^ 0, crea- 
ture, endowed with so great dignity ! why art thou 
willing to destroy thyself amid objects so little 
worthy of thy attention ? Why wilt thou leave 
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thy Grod, who would not wiUingly leave theet 
Consider that every thing, which thou canst poe^ 
sess in the present life, is nothing in companBOO 
with what thy God can give thee. Gifts and blesp 
sings, which eye hath* not seen, and ear hath not 
heard. 0, wretched man! Thou knowest not 
thy nusery, but thou wilt know it in the end.'' * 

7. In connection with this trait in her character 
we remark further, that it appears from facts stated 
in her life, f (ancHndeed it might be inferred from 
the very nature of her piety,) that she was not 
hasty to judge others. " Judge not, that ye be 
not judged," was a command too high in its orig^i 
and too serious in its import, to be lightly regarded. 
This, we say, was the natural result of the nature 
of her piety. Pure love is a love, which is conr 
formed to what is right. And the holy soul which 
is filled with this love, will always be humbly cau- 
tious and forbearing in passing judgment upon 
others, unless it knows with entire certainty all the 
circumstances of their situation, and all the influ- 
ences under which they act. 



• La Vie, Ch. zx., $ $ 1, 4. \l\t, Ch. zztiii., (S. 
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CHAPTER XXV 



ner Tiewi on the fteedom of the will. Consistency of the freedom of the 
will with the lost of the will in God. There can be no such thing as 
anion or loss of the will without freedom. Statements from her writings. 
The anion of the human will in the dirine, will be fiiTorable to the full 
exercise of its freedom. Consistency of this doctrine with the doctrine 
of grace. 

The remarks of this devout woman, on the free- 
dom of the will, remarks which are found in various 
places of her writings, some of which have already 
been noticed, seem to me to be worthy of atten- 
tion ; and not the less so, because she evidently 
appears to have been led in her views by inward 
suggestions from a divine source, rather than to 
have been taught by human wisdom. She recog- 
nized, without any hesitation, the truth and ce]> 
tainty of the important doctrine, that the human 
will has inherently, and by its very nature, the ele- 
ment of freedom and accountability. She saw 
very clearly, that a will, which does not involve 
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these results, cannot properly be regarded or called 
a will ; and cannot be looked upon as any thing 
more than a mere mechanical result. And it is 
obvious from her remarks, that this clear view wtf 
not merely the conclusion of a sound natural, im- 
derstanding, reasoning upon the subject in the 
ordinary way, but was dictated in part by her 
illuminated perceptions of the relations existing 
between God and his creatures. She saw clearly, 
under the teachings it would seem of a divine 
wisdom, that God could attach no value to any 
homage of his creatures, which is not freely ren- 
dered. And it could not be less obvious, that this 
can never be done, without freedom of the will. 

2. At the same time it is readily admitted, that 
she speaks every where, in her conversations and 
writings, of the entu*e subjection of the will, of 
holy persons having no will of their own, of the 
annihilation and loss of the will. And it may be 
added, that these strong expressions, when properly 
understood, do not appear to be stronger than is 
warranted either by the facts of Christian experi- 
ence, or by the representations of the Bible. And 
yet it is not unnatural, that the inquiry should 
arise, how can the will be free, and yet be lost ? 
How can it be held truly and separately accounta- 
ble during the whole period of its existence, and 
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yet be virtoally one with the divine will ? Madame 
Adorna meets the difficulty inyolved in these in« 
quiries, by maintaining, that the diyine operation 
can exist in the human mind in the highest degree, 
making it one with itself and at the same time 
without infringing on the freedom of the will, on 
the supposition, and only on the supposition, that 
the human will acquiesces with and yields its entire 
consent to such operation, both in the first instance, 
and for ever after. The holy soul, in its return to 
Ood and in the deep sense of its weakness and 
wretchedness, not only desires and seeks the divine 
operation upon it and the divine guidance, but it 
consents, by a voluntary act ; in other words, it 
^ves itself up, without any reserve, to be the sub- 
ject of such operation, and such guidance. 

3. And what is worthy of remark, without this 
consent, which seems to be required by the free- 
dom of the will, it would be absurd to speak, in 
any sense whatever, of the union, or loss of the 
will in Ood. The thing would be an impossibility. 
It is obviously impossible, that the human will or 
any other will should be united with and lost in 
Grod's will, without its own consent. The with- 
holding of consent necessarily keeps it in a state 
of disunion or separation. The doctrine, there- 
fore, which she proposes, as having been taught 
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her apparently by her own inward experience, is, 
that our wills become united with and lost m God 
by consent ; a consent ^ven in the first instance, 
and always continued, though generally in a sort 
of latent and imperceptible state, while this umon 
or loss continues. And whenever this consent is 
withdrawn, the soul at once emerges into its ori^ 
nal state of independence, £ftces round and turns 
off from Ck)d, and marches onward where holy 
souls cannot go. Our wills, therefore, are lost m 
the divine will, because, in the exercise of their 
own voluntary and responedble election, they choose 
to be so. They are annilulated, but it is done de- 
liberately and freely, but it is not an annihilation 
of their e^dstence, not even of their action ; but 
only of that action which is out of God. And this 
state which is thus variously expressed, as a state 
of loss, annihilation, or union, is begun in consent, 
and is continued in consent ; although the consent, 
after persons have entered into the state of union, 
is not conunonly a subject of distinct notice ; the 
state of union being in some degree inconsistent 
with reflex acts, or those acts which turn away from 
God upon the soul itself. 

4. Madame Adoma represents the soul which is 
brought to the point of giving up all, as saying to 
God, ^' Oy my Ghd^ I have loved the world and 
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hofoe loved wn; biUi I now renounce bath the world 
and transgres9ion. Henceforth thy will is my 
mO,. I yield myself to theCy and consent^ in aU 
time to comcy and promise, with tMne assistance, to 
do as Thou wovldst have me to dp." By taking 
this poffltion, man does not cease to will, but he 
now wills under the divine will, or what is the same 
thing, he wills in the same direction in which God 
would have him will. Instead of following his own 
wisdom, he follows God's wisdom; instead of fol- 
lowing his own plans, he follows God's plans ; so 
that his will, while retaining all the attributes and 
accountability of a will, is lost and annihilated in 
the sense, and in the sense only, of becoming one 
with a higher and better will. 

5. As soon as man takes this position, a position 
of subordinated and dependent action, believing 
in God as the fulfiller of his promises, she says, and 
says correctly, that he then ^^ begins to feel him- 
self the subject of the divine presence and the 
divine inspirations. He perceives that God does 
not forget him, and does not neglect him. Indeed, 
he seems to himself to be almost exclusively the 
.subject of God's care." 

6. She speaks of this state of things, so &r 

from being the extinction, as being rather the cour 

summation and completion of liberty. The human 

18 
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¥rill, undoubtedly, is conscious, to a greater or leas 
extent, of freedom at other times ; but it is codt 
scions of the highest degree of freedom only when 
it acts rightly. When, in consequence of being 
lost or extinct^o any and all action ori^nating in 
self, it is said to be lost in the will of €h)d, it then 
acts rightiy ; it then acts as Qod would have it ; 
the mind is then in harmony with itself as well as 
with its Maker ; and it is deeply and fuUy con- 
scious of the highest liberty. And hence it is, 
that Madame Adoma, in the spirit of a truly lib- 
erated soul, says, ^^ to be in subjection to Qoi is 
not to be enslaved, but to be victorious. It is sin, 
and sin only, wluch makes man a slave. In the 
life of self, the more a man has, the more he de- 
sires ; and the more he desires, the less contented 
he is and the less happy. But to be under God is 
to be victorious over self, and consequentiy over 
sin, and to be victorious over sin is necessarily to 
be free and to be blessed." 

7. The inquiry will naturally arise here, how is 
the doctrine, that there must always be an act of 
the creature in connection with the act of God in 
the creature, although always subordinate to it, 
consistent with another important doctrine, viz: 
that all true religion is of grace ! We answer, 
that the truth of this matter must, in our opinion. 
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be, just as this experienced woman has stated it, 
whether we perceive the consistency of the two 
doctrines or not. The fact of consistency in this 
case, and the clear perception of it by limited and 
finite minds, are two distinct things. We say it 
must be just as is stated, whether we have a clear 
perception of the consistency of the two things or 
not, because to us it seems self-evident, that the 
very idea of grace, which is only another name for 
favor or mercy, irnpUea a suitable mbject for its 
reception. It is impossible, in the nature of things, 
to bestow grace upon a being, that has no intelli- 
gence to realize its value, and no power of recep- 
tion or rejection. What would be grace or favor 
to others, would be a mere events an unavoidable 
result to such a being. Grace, and compulsion in 
the administration of it, are ideas, which negative 
each other. In other words, it is self-evident, that 
grace cannot exist without a free and accountable 
being to receive it. And of course such a being, 
m the exercise of its moral freedom, can give its 
consent to be the subject of mercy; can place 
itself relatively to the proffered grace, in the re- 
ceptive attitude, by being willing to receive it. 
And in such an act of consent to receive, or 
of willingness to receive, it is self-evident, that 
while there is an act which involves moral freedom 
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there is, and can be, no merit, which can detract 
from the virtue of the grace. This is all that God 
requires ; and it is all that he allows. He requires, 
that his moral creatures should consent to take him 
as their God, but he will not, and, as the great 
sovereign of the universe, he camiot allow of any 
division of Us authority. He allows us the privi- 
lege of rejecting or receiving ; but he claims, as 
the supreme source of all things, the privilege of 
giving. He will be to us nothing ; or he will be to 

us ALL in ALL. 

8. Tins was the doctrine of Madame Catharine 
Adoma. Perhaps in no writer is it more distinctly 
and emphatically stated, and there are but few 
writers, whose opinions on some of the more difiEi- 
cult and higher topics of inward experience are re- 
ceived with more respect. In the full conviction, 
that God would never violate her moral responsi- 
bility, she deliberately gave herself to the Lord to 
be his. And in doing this, she kept back no part 
of the price. It was a surrender, which was free 
in the act, but unconditional in the consequences. 
It was her own will, in the exercise of its voluntary 
consent, giving itself up to a higher will, to be the 
possession of that higher ^1 wholly and for ever. 
" It has been my prayer," she remarked at a cer- 
tain time, '' that God would take the freedom of my 
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Will into his hands, in order that I may no longer 
do my own will, but the will of God only." And 
she expressed the conviction, that she had obtained 
her request. And in point of fact, this was the 
great and rejoicing theme of all her subsequent 
life, that the will of the creature was lost in the 
will of Qod. But she found then, and she found 
always, as it always will be found whenever it is 
tried, that the subjection of the human will to the 
divine, and the operation of the lower will in the 
higher will, like the movement of the wheel within 
a wheel in the vision of Ezekiel, is not adverse to 
its moral freedom, but on the contrary completely 
establishes it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



On the danger of unsanctified reasoning. On the reproMioB of inward ae* 
tivity. On the doctrine of quietude or stillness. On the coonterfeiti 
of this state. Remarks on its true nature. It has its foundation in fkith. 
Consistent with benevolent action. Illustrated in the life of Madame 
Adoma. Her remarks on the subjecL 

In the record, which is given of the reli^ous opin- 
ions, which are ascribed to the subject of this Me- 
moir, the sentiment, under different forms of ex- 
pression, repeatedly occurs, that those whose 
hearts are filled with holy love, cannot safely or 
consistently resort to human reasonings. This is 
a sentiment, which has value undoubtedly, and 
perhaps great value ; but is somewhat liable to be 
misunderstood. It is not meant to be said, that a tru- 
ly holy soul is not at liberty to employ those powers 
of reasoning which God has ^ven it. On the con- 
trary, holiness imposes the duty, the indispensable 
duty, of employing our reasoning powers, on their 
appropriate occasions, to the utmost extent. The 
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meaning seems to be, that those, who are wholly 
the Lord's, cannot resort to reasonings based upon 
human policy ; to the artifices and selfish logic of 
an unsanctified nnderstanding. It may be added, 
moreover, that the doctrines of holiness exclude 
the exercise of reasonings of any kind in all those 
things which are the objects of faith. That is to 
say, when a doctrine or duty is clearly and satisfac- 
torily revealed, the suggestions of human reason, 
which might question the validity of such doctrine 
or duty, in itself considered, are to be silenced in 
the acquiescence of reli^ous trust. 

2. One important step in the process of sancti- 
fication, is to subdue and to remove entirely the air 
tachments of the soul to worldly objects. Another 
thing to be done, is to- restrain and to take away 
its inward activiiy ; its contrivances springing from 
a want of faith ; its restless and self-originated cal- 
culations ; in other wordis, its activiiy in itself and 
out of God. It must learn the great lesson, (a 
lesson which is hard to man's proud nature,) of 
waiting- ^calmly and silently in the distrust of its 
own wisdom and strength, both for the divine mo- 
ment and the divine movement ; for the true mo- 
ment of action, and also for the true leader of ac- 
tion ; for God's time and God's way. This doc- 
trine, which was afriquen^ and favorite subject of 
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remark with Madame Adoma, does not exclude ac- 
tion in the absolute sense ; but only eveiy kind 
and degree of action, which is inconsistent witk 
entire faith. ^^ Be not a&aid nor dismayed by 
reason of this great multitude," say iiie Scriptures, 
"/or the battle ia.not your% hwt ChcPs. Set yora^ 
selves ; stand ye still, and see the salvation of the 
Lord. Believe in the Lord your God ; so shall 
ye be established," 2 Ghron. xadii. 

3. The doctrine, to which we have particular 
reference in these remarks, assumed, after a long 
succession of discussions and experiences, a defin- 
ite form under the name of qmetude or stillness. 
These specific designations seem to be connected, 
in their ori^, with the writings and doctrines of 
Molinos in Italy, and of George Fox in England. 
But the thing itself, the experience which the terms 
represent, has always e^dsted. Li the writings o^ 
Madame Adoma, who had a knowledge of its na 
ture by the inspiration of an inward teaching, it is 
not called stillness it is true, but it is described 
as a " state of mind without trouble ; " it is not call- 
ed quietude, but it is designated in words hardly 
less beautiful than the thing itself, as the " Par 
adise of tranquility." * This doctrine has occupied 

* La Vie, Chap*, xli. and xltii. La Doctrinn du par amour de Dieo, 
Ut. 3, Ch. Till, 
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80 important a place in the history of reli^ous opin- 
ions, it has been illustrated in the lives of so many 
devout people both before and since the time of 
Oadierine of Genoa, it has been assailed and de- 
fended with so much ability, it is so sublime and 
glimous in its truth, and so degrading and danger- 
ous when erroneously understood and received, 
that I think it may not be out of place, and certain- 
ly not unprofitable, to give a brief statement of 
what I understand it to be. And especially when 
we take into consideration, that it is a doctrine, 
(not always under the same name, it is true, and 
not without various modifications, but still in its es- 
sential elements,) which has, in general, been fa- 
vorably regarded by those, in all ages of the church, 
who, in living a life of holiness, have lived a life 
of faith. 

4. In considering that form of reli^ous experi- 
ence, which has been denominated quietude or in- 
ward stillness, we remark, in the first place, thai 
this state of mind, like almost all other religious 
states, has its counterfeits. It is well understood, 
that there may be, and that there often is, a coun- 
terfeit humility, a counterfeit gratitude, a counter- 
feit benievolence ; that is to say, a benevolence, 
hiunility and gratitude which e:dsts in appearance, 
without being such in reality. So there are some 
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persons, whose experience, or more properly whose 
appearance, is the counterfeit of inward stiUness. 
These are of various classes. There are persoos, 
for instance, who are continually sluggish in their 
disposition ; and who, in being so, are indi£Eerent, 
in a remarkable degree, to whatever takes place. 
They are not calm, and subdued, and quiet, by the 
power of divine grace ; but they are so, or rather 
they have the appearance of l)eing so, in conse- 
quence of being, by their constitution stupidly un- 
susceptible of emotion. Such appearances are ob- 
viously to be regarded as mere counterfeits of the 
eminent Christian grace imder consideration. And 
it requires only the same care in the detection of 
such counterfeits, as is requisite in the detection 
of false exhibitions or counterfeit sin other cases. 
5. But whatever may be true of counterfeits, 
and whatever may be true of the dangers originat- 
ing from that source, there can be no doubt, that 
the grace itself, as a distinct modification of religi- 
ous experience, actually exists. The state of in- 
ward quietude or stillness, as we have just had 
occasion to see, is not a state of mind which is 
synonymous with stupidity or sluggishness ; it is 
not the same thing with a subdued and quiet man- 
ner, resulting from the principles of polite worldly 
intercourse ; nor is it an abBoluU stillness ; that is 
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to say, an absolute cessation from all action. When 
we use the word stillness in the religious sense, 
we must mean, if we rightly understand the state- 
ments of different writers in regard to it, a silence 
or stillness from the workings of self, which is al- 
ways and necessarily a working out of the true 
place ; we mean a cessation from the impulse of 
worldly passions and the tumult of unsanctified 
anxieties ; we mean, still more simply and emphati- 
cally, a stillness in Q-od, 

6. But it is sometimes more dij£cult to define, 
by terms, than it is to illustrate by instances. We 
say then further, that the mind, which is still in 
God, recognizes God in all things. A mind, that 
is still in Gh)d, bows in entire submission under all 
the afflictions which God sees fit to send. A mind 
that is still in God, harmonizes with God in the 
providential order of events, and in all the natural 
and the supernatural developements of his infinite 
wisdom. A mind which is in the true stillness, 
has passed, by a trandtion effected by divine grace, 
out of the centre of self, into the true centre, 
which is God. And consequentiy it is not like the 
natural mind, which is the subject of continual 
vibrations; is liable every moment to be thrown 
out of its present position, and is never in true rest. 

7. We observe further, in the hope of illus- 
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trating a subject which must alwajs be obscure in 
the description, when not enlightened by personal 
expeii^ence, that the human mind may always be 
regarded as in the state of true stillness or repose, 
when it is in the right place. We ought to say, 
however, that the right place, althougih it is ilie 
place of stillness or repose, is not a place which 
necessarily excludes motion or action. A ttung 
which is in the right place, may be really or abso- 
lutely in motion; and yet relativeh/ at rest. In 
other words, being in the occupancy of a ri^t 
position, and limiting all its movements to the po- 
rtion which is known and acknowledged to be a 
right one, it infringes no order, and causes no dis- 
turbance of any other things; and therefore, in 
respect to them, though really or absolutely in 
action, it is relatively in quietude. Thus a mi^ty 
river which does not violate its boimdaries, may be 
said, in strict truth, to be in repose or rest, although 
it is equally true, that it flows gentiy and constant- 
ly to the ocean. The stars of heaven, which never 
cease to revolve in their bright paths, are described 
with beautiful truth, in consequence of always be- 
ing in their true position, as the silent stars, the still 
stars. Absolute rest, being encompassed with 
every thing else in motion, would necessarily pro- 
duce disturbance. But relative rest, that is to 
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fay, rest in the true position relatively to other 
tldngs, which, in its application to moral beings, is 
only another name for religious stillness, is the true 
basis of universal harmony. The soul, therefore, 
is still, which is in a right place ; and the right 
place is the place, where it is not absolutely, but 
relatively at rest ; in other words, where it is in 
harmony with itself, and in harmony with every 
thing else. And there is only one place which 
answers this description. The true place of man's 
heart, if we may so express it, is in (rod's heart. 
To be in the heart of (rod, to dwell in the affec- 
tions of the Divinity, is the same thing as to have 
the same desires and the same will which (rod has. 
To be still, therefore, in the reli^ous sense, if we 
rightiy understand it, is nothing more nor less than 
to be profoundly acquiescent in God, by a subjec- 
tion of the disturbing elements of nature, and by 
an union of the human will with the divine. 

8. The question may naturally arise here, what 
is the foundation of tlus form of Christian experir 
ence ? So far as we can perceive^ there is, and 
can be, but one adequate foundation, (the same 
which is the foundation of every thing else which 
is valuable in religion,) viz: faith in God. In 
ward a^tation is the opposite of inward stillness. 
When a person is excited and agitated, with the 
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exception of those agitations which are instinctive 
or involuntary, it is becanse he has not confidence 
or trust that God approves him, and will snsttfn 
his course. God himself is never a^tated. He 
never can be. He has perfect faith in his own 
rectitude and his own power. And such faith can- 
not fail to give birth to unalterable tranquilhfy. 
And those, who are like God, in having &ith in die 
uprightness of their intention, and in having &iib 
in the support which Gt>d has promised to impart 
to his truly consecrated people, with the exception 
of mere instinctive or involuntary agitations, iriO 
be like him in that divine serenity, which is both 
the result and the characteristic of the highest 
virtue. It is this divine tranquillity, as it has often 
seemed to me, to which the Savior referred, when 
he said to his disciples, who were looking to him 
for his parting legacy, " Peace I leave with you ; 
MY peace I give unto you." He exemplified what 
he taught. How beautifully, how delightfully, thia 
divine peace, under all circumstances, shone in the 
Savior's conduct and manner ! And how firmly it 
was seated in his believing heart ! 

9. It is proper to say further in this connection, 
that stillness in God is not indifference to man. 
Faith is the foundation of inward stillness. And 
it is the nature of faith, especially when existing 
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in a high degree, to work by lave; that divine pim- 
ciple, which, by its very nature, is the opposite of 
indifference. It is true, that the man, who is in 
the state of mind which we have been describing, 
does not feel with the turbulence of nature ; but it 
is equally true, that he does feel with the serenity 
of regeneration. He goes benevolently to the 
poor and the sick, not only because they have 
clidms on human sympathy : but because they are 
God's poor and God's sick. He weeps where God 
would have him weep ; and rejoices where God 
would have him rejoice; not with the variations 
and the violence of men, but with a calm sympa- 
thy, allied to that of those pure and exalted minds, 
of whom it is sidd, that there is joy among the 
angels in heaven over the sinner that repenteth. 

10. The subject of this Memoir experienced this 
state. In her labors for perishing sinners, in her 
oares and toils for the poor and sick, she exhibited, 
in connection with a love unfailing, a calm patience 
and endurance, naturally resulting from this bless- 
ed experience. Many and remarkable are the 
allusions she has made to what she has happily de- 
nominated the Paradise of inward tranquillity. It 
is this trait of experience, operating from its centre 
in the heart, which, more than any other, infuses 
the expression of its own divinity into the outward 
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manner and into the mildly irradiated countoiaiioe 
The countenance conforms itself to the soul by a 
natural law ; and the angelic image of that true 
peace, which reigns in the soul, will always st eo- 
throned upon the brow. The beauty of this ootr 
ward sign exists, more or less, in all persons aS the 
highest religious experience. And it is in this 
way, in part, that we account for what her histori- 
an says of her irradiated looks ; of that imldly 
beaming expression of tiie countenance, which a^ 
rested the attention of those who beheld her ; and 
which, wherever it exists, can be described, without 
any figure of speech, as a beauty more from hea- 
ven than from earth.* 

11. " the blessedness of such a state," she 
exclaims, ^' which wills nothing of itself, thinks 
nothing of itself, remembers nothing of itself. 
kingdom of inward tranquillity ! When the soul is 
so *' poor in spirit ' that it recalls nothing, thinks 
nothing, desires nothmg, wills nothing, but in Grod 
and for God. Such a soul has not only undergcne 
a transformation in itself; but the world around it, 
which is thus placed in a new relation to it, has unde^ 
gone a transformation also. The world, considered 
out of its relation to God, no longer gives any pleas- 



*On page 943 of her Life, we find the following ezpieMioM t 
eUe^ete vue rturie kora tP elU tHMM, Mumt la foM UnUe Iwmmhm.*' 
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ore. And it may be said also, with a divine meaning) 
that those things of a worldly nature, which once 
afflicted ns, have ceased to ^ve us pain. The 
soul is silent and still before God, both in the one 
case and the other. And it is so, because, being 
by the transformation of its nature entirely united 
with Grod, it sees objects, both good and evil, both 
joy and sorrow, in the divine light. Whatever 
comes in the will of God, is good and pleasant to 
the inner heart, whatever it may be to ^the outward 
and merely natural sensibilities. The soul in this 
ffltuation does not cease to be happy ; but its hap- 
piness ori^ates in causes different from those 
which constitute the happiness of the world. It 
has entered into the true rest. It has experienced 
that peace of inward and submissive silence, which 
is beyond comprehension. It is peaceful and hap- 
py in God, andin any thing and every thing which 
manifests God; but it cannot be happy in any 
thing, however attractive it may be in itself, con- 
sidered out of its relation to Gt)d." 

14 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



4cl'io« to penoofl who wore seeUiig holiaen. Remarka <m Um ■■Ijttt 
of fldth. On answer to prayer. Aeooont of a pecnliar tompCaliiB. 

We have had repeated occasion to refer to her 
labors with the poor and sick, and with persons des- 
titute of reli^on. But her efforts were not limited 
to such occasions. Knowing the blessedness of a 
sanctified heart from her own experience, Madame 
Adoma was naturally solicitous to aid others in 
this respect also. In one of her conversations she 
efers to the case of some of her acquaintances, 
who seem to have been seekers after higher attain- 
ments in holiness. She speaks of seeing them 
weep over their bad inclinations, and of the great 
efforts which they made, apparently without much 
success, to subdue such inclinations. In the spirit 
of compassion, and with the aids furnished by her 
own experience, she warns them against self-reli- 
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ance. She tells them, that nothing but the grace 
of the all-powerful God could keep her ; as thej 
will find, that nothing but the same grace can keep 
them. Her constant instruction is, Cease from self. 
The great work of the creature is to leave himself 
in God's hands, in order that he may become the 
subject of the divine operation. Place no confi- 
dence in your own wisdom and goodness ; trust in 
Grod alone. Such advice, understood as she meant 
it to be understood, is not more scriptural, than it 
is abundantly confirmed by personal experience. 
It has been correctly said, that sanctification, as 
well as justification, can e:dst and can be sustained 
only by means oi faith. We may resolve to be 
holy ; we may make many and painful efforts to 
be holy ; but unless we connect God with our 
efforts, and exercise a simple and firm faith in him 
and in all he has promised in our behalf, it will all 
be in vain. 

2. This reference to the importance of faith in 
connection with the support of the inward life, 
reminds me of an idea advanced in the twentieth 
chapter of her life, as it is given by Marabotti ; 
an idea similar to one which I recollect to have no- 
ticed with pleasure in the philosophical writings of 
Dugald Stewart. It is this : that the obscurity of 
Revelation, so far as it really exists, is designedly 
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and wisely adapted to &e nature and the esgai* 
oies of a life of Faith. Grod veils from as, in a 
considerable degree, the &cts of the future life, in 
order that we may walk in the present life by fiuth, 
and not by sight. It is obvious that the princnple 
of faith, ^e loss of which has occaEdoned so much 
ma and so much misery in the world, requires to 
be reestablished and confirmed in human hearts. 
Every thing, that is valuable in the human soul, 
every thing which is calculated to make man what 
he ought to be, flourishes in proportion to its £utL 
But faith and absolute knowledge do not exist to- 
gether. If God had seen fit to unveil the nature 
of a future life, and all the destinies involved in a 
future life, with perfect distinctness, our actions 
would of course have been regulated by the nature 
and results of the facts presented ; but we could 
not have been said, under such circumstances, to 
have lived by faith. It is best, therefore, that 
there should be limits to our knowledge, in order 
that we may have the better opportunity to exer^ 
cise religious trust. 

3. The doctrine of faith connects itself with 
what is said of the answers, which she received in 
prayer. She speaks repeatedly of carrying sub- 
jects to God, and of receiving a divine answer. 
It is well known that this mode of expression is 
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not uncommon among very devout persons. An- 
tonia Bourignon and Madame Gujon, persons of 
great intellectual power, as well as of remarkable 
piety, both speak in this way. But when she speaks 
of receiving a divine answer, it is not meant, as 
tibe words inight at first seem to imply, that there 
was an audible utterance ; something addressed to 
the outward hearing ; nor is it meant that there 
was any thing in the nature of a revelation made by 
means of dreams or visions ; a method of commu- 
nication which often leads persons astray. Her 
communication with Ood was in a different manner ; 
she simply looked at the subject in what may be 
denominated the pure light, viz: with an under- 
standing free from the Masses of selfy and illu- 
minated by the secret guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The inward voice, which answered her, was God 
himself, speaking, not sensibly or audibly, but 
through the medium of a consecrated intellect; 
and giving his response in its calm and purified 
decisions. And it may be added here, that the 
truly holy person, who seeks and believes in a 
divine guidance, has such a deep conviction of the 
presence of Ood in all his mental operations, that 
it is entirely natural and proper for him to speak 
of his inward decisions or judgments, as God's 
voice or answer. Looking, therefore, at the sub* 
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ject in God's lig^t, she reedred what she was eih 
titled, as a hxAj peraon, to regard as God's reply. 
But it is evident that this ooold not be without 
stnmgfiuth. 

4. We haye already had oocaocm to intimate, 
that it is not required by a life of the hi^iest and 
purest fiuth, that we should be whoUy exempt from 
temptations, and to add farther, that the temptatioQ 
may always be expected to ccmform itself to the 
nature and degree of the mward experience at the 
time of the temptation. Both remarks hare been 
illustrated in an instance already g^yen. We will 
give another here. As was natural to a person in 
her state of mind, she made the character of the 
Savior a special study. There was something in 
his meek, quiet, pure, benevolent character, which 
not only entirely commended itself to her abstract 
ideas of moral excellence, but which fixed and oc- 
cupied her affections. She loved the Savior, con- 
sidered both in his human and divine relation? 
purely and deeply. But she relates, as an illustra 
tion of the arts of the great adversary, that one 
of her trials was connected with this deep love. 
She was sometimes strongly tempted, not merely 
to be afflicted, but to repine and to complain that 
one so pure, so holy, so divine, should imdergo 
such intensity of suffering as he actually did, for 
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a being so unworthy as herself. This was a tempta- 
tion, it will be seen, which was skilfullj and pre- 
cisely adapted to her inward state ; a temptation, 
which a person, whose love to the Savior was fee- 
ble, could not have felt. It is hardly necessary to 
add, that she found the grace of God sufficient in 
this, as in other trials. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Her remarki on God at the soarce of all foodnen. BeaeoDtbleiMef of Imi 
viewa. Statements in regard to hersel£ Good worka are good, orlj 
aa they come flom God. Her willingneaa to be coneoted and reproved. 
She gave all the glory of her inward aalyatioo to God. Her rieirt of 
human depravity. 

She had a remarkably clear perception of God, 
not merely as benevolent or good in himself, but 
also as the fountain or source of all goodness. 
" My mind ran back," she remarks in one of her 
conversations, " to that distant period, when God 
may be supposed to have existed alone, without 
any other being, either men or angels, to partici- 
pate in his existence. It was then, that the mighty 
principle of holy love, which constitutes the basis 
of his moral nature, began to manifest itself in the 
developements and facts of creation; in bright 
worlds scattered abroad in the infinity of space 
and fitted up for the residence of pure and happy 
beings. And then I seemed to see the same prii^- 
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ciple of holy love, 'whose nature it is to be happy 
in the happiness of others, operating in the crea- 
tion of intelligent and sentient beings ; beings that 
were made not merely to dwell in the worlds which 
were created, but to be the receptacles, as it were, 
and the reflex images of that truth, purity and 
goodness, which overflowed in the ori^al foun- 
tain. It was then, that God created the -beautiful 
company of angels. He did not make them for 
toil or for suifering, but merely to perceive and en- 
joy. He asked of them no other thing than that 
they should rejoice in him, and rejoice in his 
works ; and should acknowledge their dependence 
upon him in all things. And then, in the process 
bf the mighty development of the divine goodness, 
men were made ; inferior in rank, it is true, but 
still immortal in their nature ; and made also in the 
same condition of original and continued depend- 
ence, and with the same privilege, the highest 
which can be accorded to any being, of enjoying 
God in all things, and all things in God." 

2. And we may very properly add here, how 
reasonable was this condition of their enjoyment 
of the divine favor, viz : that, in the reception of 
the divine benefits, they should merely acknowl- 
edge their entire and continued dependence, and 
be willing to derive all things from him, who is the 
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true source of life. Grod, in the exercise of his 
supremacy, could not require less. The moment 
that the &llen angels undertook to withdraw them- 
selves from this state of dependence, and to ope^ 
ate in their own way and in their own strength, in 
themselves and out of Gt)d, they lost aU. When 
they set up for themselves, and withdrew them- 
selves from Grod, it was a matter of necessity that 
he should withdraw himself from them; the life 
of self took the place of the life of love, and they 
became evil and infernal to an extent which the 
human mind, even illuminated minds, cannot well 
conceive. And the result will always be the same, 
when the same course is taken ; and we may add, 
that there can be no more real or terrible hell, than 
to be left of God. 

3. '' Let none be astonished at what I say," she 
remarks in connection with the views which have 
just been expressed, ^^ when I assert that it is im- 
possible for me to live with myself. It is necessary 
for me, however singular the exprssion may ap- 
pear, to live separate from the self or me ; that is 
to say, it is necessary for me to live a life without 
any self-originated movement either of the under- 
standing, affections, or will. This is what I must 
be ; and this, by the grace of God, is what I hope 
I am. If I walk, or talk, or stop, or sleep, or eat 
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or do any thing else, I cannot feel that I do these 
things, so far as they are voluntary, from a merely 
human or selfish motive. A regard for Qtody in 
distinction from self, has become so incorporated 
with the inward nature as to be a ruling motive in 
the most ordinary things. K it were otherwise, 
it would fill me with the greatest sadness." 

4. >^By a process of inward crucifixion, so far 
as I am able to judge in the case, the natural in- 
clinations, both of mind and of body, [that is to 
say, the natural inclinations, so far as their action 
originates from the natural, in distinction from the 
spiritual life,] have been gradually consumed 
within me. My own experience has taught me, 
saying nothing of the doctrines of Scripture on 
the subject, that it is necessary, indispensably 
necessary, to undergo this process, terrible to na- 
ture as it often is. Such is the malignity of nature, 
that it must be destroyed ; and such is the strength 
of nature, so deeply and strongly is it rooted, that 
nothing but God's goodness, operating in his own 
way and means, can destroy it. If God should 
not see fit to destroy it, and should not implant in 
its stead a new spiritual life in union with himself, 
the principle of self would not only continue to 
dwell in the human bosom ; but would reign, and 
would ultimately develop there all the passions and 
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miseries of a Satanic mind. Against this tenible 
evil God alone can effectually help us ; and he is 
both able and willing to do it." 

5. It was one of her maxims, in connection with 
her general doctrine of inward crucifixion, that 
even good actions, such as reading religious Ixxdo, 
attending on reli^ous services, and giving alms to 
the poor, are of no spiritual value, unless they are 
spiritually or graciously originated ; that is to say, 
they are of no value in the sight of God, unless 
they come from God. But this is not all. She 
regarded them as coming from God, which is the 
important thing, only when they are inspired and 
prompted by a motive, which not only contemplates 
the doing of good to the subject of them, but 
which involves the vastly higher consideration of 
a supreme regard to God's will and glory. In 
other words, nothing can be spiritually valuable, 
however amiable it may be, and however it may 
subserve the claims of propriety and humanity, 
which is not done in God and for Grod. 

6. As she was willing and desirous to have her 
motives tested and her character scrutinized, when- 
ever it might tend to promote the process of inward 
crucifixion, it gave her no pain to be told of her 
imperfections. On the contrary, if she said or did 
any thing which appeared improper or wrong to 
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otibiers, it gave her pleasure to be informed of it. 
And it seems to have been a settled practice with 
her, tot to blunt the edge of the information and 
the power of the reproof, by bringing forward any 
extenuating circumstances which might actually 
exist, unless the occasion evidently rendered it a 
duty* A great readiness to palliate, or excuse 
what we have said ot done ^ even when such excuse 
or palliation can be properly offered, indicates 
sometiung different from a deadness to the life of 
nature. There is evidently something remaining 
in such cases, which needs to be counteracted and 
to be didn. And it will be found, that the suffer- 
ing, which is connected with tiie patient endurance 
even of unmerited misapprehension and reproach, 
16 more than compensated by the value of its re- 
sults in the process of inward purification. 

7. As connected with this general subject, we 
may remark further, that few things could be more 
painful to her than the suggestion, which was lia- 
ble to be sometimes made by the witnesses of her 
holy life, that she had virtue or merit in herself. 
Any such suggestion seemed to imply a disposition 
to rob God of what belonged to him and his grace ; 
than which nothing could be more repugnant to 
her feelings, since it seemed to be the life of her 
soul to resolve all things back into God. She did 
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not deny the existence of the human will, of human 
power, of human effort, or of human accountabifi^ 
But «he saw clearly, that the human will, in an; 
effort it might make without the grace of God to 
guide and strongtiiien it, must &I1 into all maimer 
of error and sin. So that she could not help feel- 
ing, that, so far as she had virtue in her soul, she 
had God ; and if any were pleased with what they 
chose to call her virtue, they should praise God for 
it, and not her. So exceedingly jealous was her 
illuminated soul on this point, that she sometimes 
aid that she would rather run the risk of being 
lost for ever, than seek or accept of salvation bj 
any methods which would not give God all Um 
glory. 

8. Her views of human nature, as it is when 
unsanctified by the grace of God, corresponded 
with the representations of the Scriptures, viz: 
as evil and only evil continually. God she regard- 
ed as the Infinite Love ; continually going outward 
from himself, under the unchangeable impulse of 
his own benevolent nature ; and living his life, and 
realizing his happiness in the life and happiness of 
all that is good and true throughout the vast space 
of his own infinite and ceaseless operations. Man, 
on the contrary, she regarded, in his unsanctified 
Btate, as the opposite of love, and as synonymous 
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with self; and conseqaenilj as drawn inward, bj 
the very necessities of his being, withm a narrower 
and narrower circle, till he knows no thought, no 
life, no happiness, but in his own interests, and 
thus separates himself at the greatest possible 
remove firom the Infinite Love. She regarded the 
tendency of the natural heart, in other words, of 
the heart when not under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, as definitely and aa certainly in the 
direction of self and of sin, as is the tendency of 
a stone, when it is thrown into the air, to return 
again to the earth, towards which it is drawn by a 
law that is mflexible in its operation, and always 
increasing in strength. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Nature of selfishnen. Extract from her writings on thia rabject. Bar 
love of inward parity. Her care at to her ezpreuions. Her eotap a t- 
■ion for others. Views of the greatness of God's lore. He kres 
espedally his own work. 

The views of this intelligent and divinely experi- 
enced woman, in relation to the nature and results 
of selfishness, are very instructive. She relates, 
as she was one day dwelling in thought on relig- 
ious things, she had, by the aids of divine grace, 
a clear view of this subject. She was enabled, as 
she thought, to perceive very distinctly, that the 
spirit of self, such as we see it in every unholy 
person, is the same thing with the spirit of Satan. 
They were presented to her mind as entirely iden- 
tical. So that if the holy person may always be 
regarded as bearing about the image of God in his 
own regenerated nature ; the soul of the unholy 
and selfish i>erson, may , with equal reason, be look- 
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ed upon as a miniature image of the Prince of 
darkness. 

2. ^^I come to the conclusion/' she says in 
some remarks on this subject, ^^ that selfishness is 
the root of all the evils to which we are exposed, 
ei&er in this life or in the future. Satan himself 
would not have fSedlen, if he had not left the love 
of God for the love of self. And still more clear- 
ly, as it seems to me, am I enabled with divine aid, 
to trace the results of this destructive principle in 
tiie fall of man. Adam fell the moment he turned 
his desires from God to himself, and substituted 
his own will, as his principle of action, instead of 
Ood's wH. And the life of self, which he then 
possessed, in accordance with the law of natural 
descent, which gives to the child a moral charac- 
ter as well as a natural body Uke that of the 
parent, became the inborn principle and life of 
those who have sprung from him. Selfishness, 
which nothing but the special grace of God can 
extirpate, may be said to have its existence not 
only in the heart, but in the whole being, in the 
very blood and bones, of the natural man ; so that, 
independently of the grace of God, there is not a 
wordj or thought, or action, which is not infected 
with tMs poison. Until he is purified from this 

great evil, in a greater or less degree, no one can 

15 
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enjoy commmiion with God ; and the communion 
will be the more unembarrassed and more perfect, in 
proportion as this purification becomes more and 
more complete." 

3. In proportion as the mind is delivered firom 
selfishness, it is restored to purity of action. And 
it is proper to say in this connection, that she 
loathed selfishness, partiy at least, because she 
loved purity. She could not forget the declaration 
of the Savior : — " Blessed are the pure in heart ; 
for they shall see God." The word, purity, was 
often upon her lips ; not merely as a name to be 
uttered, but as a thing to be experienced. She 
was in the habit of speaking not only of the purity 
of the heart, but what is of hardly less importance, 
of purity of conscience. She remarked, that a 
pure conscience, meaning by the expression an 
enlightened and effective conscience, would never 
suffer any thing, which might be at variance with 
the commands and requisitions of a pure God. It 
is certain, that a purified or sanctified conscience 
is exceedingly discriminating in its operations. It 
would be inconsistent with itself, if it allowed of the 
least sin. 

4. She had such a sense of the importance of 
doing every thing which is right, that she felt it 
her duty to be particularly careful in the use of 
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words. She spoke with great simplicity and de- 
Uberation ; endeavoring to make her language the 
precise expression of her thoughts and feelings. 
She felt it to be inconsistent with her professions, 
and with that union which she had with God, to 
Tm exaggerated expressions, which might convey 
an idea different from the truth ; and especially did 
she consider it improper and wrong to employ di* 
sembling words, and to speak, even when the com- 
plimentary forms of social intercourse seemed to 
require it, otherwise than she felt. In the lan- 
guage of the Apostle, '' her yea was yea, and her 
nay, nay." It ought not to be inferred from this, 
liowever, that she was wanting in kindness and 
civility to others. Her plain and open sincerity, 
which could never knowingly deviate from the 
truth, was chastened and made radiant with inward 
and outward grace by that sweet benevolence, 
which loved her neighbor as herself. 

5. But while she made it her sincere and con- 
stant aim to be free from all selfish influences, to 
be pure in heart and in conscience, she was charit- 
able to the infirmities of others. She found some, 
who had entered upon the way of holiness with 
strong purposes and hopes, but who had been led 
astray by the adversary of souls, and had fallen 
into sin. She thought they ought not to despair ; 
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and gave such encouragement as seemed to be smt- 
ed to their case. Such was her sense of the for 
bearance and goodness of Grod, that she regarded 
him as always disposed to pity and to lend his ud 
to those who have gone astray from him. Certain 
it is, that God does not cease to call after such 
souls ; and it seemed to her that immediate repent- 
ance on their part, attended with a dispositioB to 
accept and to correspond fully and permanently to 
divine influences, can never fail immediately to 
restore them. 

6. And in regard to the love of God, it may be 
proper to say here, that she regarded it as some- 
thing more than that sort of negative principle, 
which merely preserves from evil. She considered 
it as positive in its operation; a principle which 
not only preserves from evil, but bestows positive 
good ; and as possessing a stronger power than 
either men or angels can conceive. She was ac- 
customed to say, (and it was a remark drawn un- 
doubtedly from the suggestions of her own inward 
experience,) that it is impossible to know the 
length and breadth of God's love, without possess- 
ing the length and breadth, the height and depth 
of God's understanding. Nothing short of God 
himself can sound and estimate the mighty ocean 
of God's love. And she might have added, as it 
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seems to me, that the same may be said of his 
hatred. If he loves the appropriate objects of 
his love with all the infinity of his being, so he 
hates the appropriate objects of his hatred with a 
mental energy not less intense. So that it is im- 
possible that there should be any harmony between 
God and sin, or that they should dwell together 
without a contest. The soul, therefore, that know- 
ingly permits the least stain of sin to rest upon it, 
must suffer an incalculable evil. Hence the neces- 
sity of guarding against selfishness. Hence the 
necessity of purity of heart. And hence the 
necessity not only of forgiveness for the past, but 
of holiness for the present. 

7. And in order to be thus holy and to enter 
into communion and union with God, she saw very 
clearly, that the life, which she must live, must be 
a life 01^ of herBelf. God had taught her, that in 
a life which has its spring or source of action, in 
any thing short of his own free grace, there can 
be no good thing. So that she could not be satis- 
fied without being able to say in accordance with 
the experience of the blessed Apostle : "I am 
crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I live ; yet not 
J, hut Christ liveih in me!'^ And in living this 
life, she could be said to bear the divine image. 
The soul, of which God in Christ is the life, neces- 
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sarily produces acts, which are like their divine 
Author ; acts which are not more exempt from the 
impurities of selfishness, than they are from the ' 
agitation of unbelief. 

8. It was a cherished sentiment with her, tiiat 
God loves his own work. He lives and rejoices in 
that, which is from himself, and in man not less 
than in any thing else ; at least so long as man 
remsdns in his true position of entire dependence. 
In accordance with the expressions in the Book of 
Proverbs, it can be said of God, with a truth which 
his own heart of love alone can know, that " hU 
delight is to be with the sons of men.^^ This is 
practically an important view. It is an erroneous 
idea to suppose, that God is afar off; and that he 
stands in need of our efforts and solicitations, in 
order to render him willing to come near. Nothing 
but sin can ever prevent him from entering into 
Jhe most intimate union with the human mind. 
Let the heart be right, and he dwells there as a 
matter of necessity. A holy heart, whether it be 
in man or in angels, cannot be otherwise than a 
part of himself. " When I see," she says, in con- 
nection with her views and experiences of GxkI's 
goodness, " how prompt God is to supply every 
want, and to furnish every thing necessary for our 
salvation, and how he does every thing on man's 
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account, and not on his own ; and when, on the 
other hand, I see man ahnost wholly occupied with 
things either profitless or sinful, notwithstanding 
that God has done for him every thing which he 
could do, I remain fixed and overwhelmed with 
astonishment. I cannot understand, I am unable 
to conceive, how man should be so destitute of 
reason." 

9. I would say here, that it seems to me, from 
an examination of her writings, that she made the 
doctrines of holiness a great study. She believed, 
that they were worthy of being thoroughly learned. 
Among other things, I think there is good reason 
for saying, that she not only understood the nature 
of the difierent religious exercises, in themselves 
considered, but also had a clear perception of the 
relations existing among them. For instance, she 
knew very well, that the state of mind, which is 
denominated sanctification, is a joy(m8 state ; but 
she knew equally well from the inward teachings, 
of which she herself was the subject, that joy 
does not constitute the state of sanctification, as 
sometimes seems to be supposed ; but is only an 
incident to it. It is sometimes objected to the 
doctrine of living by simple faith, which is the 
basis of all those inward triumphs which result in 
the sanctification of the heart, that it is a sad and 
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cheerless way of living. And we are ready to 
admit, fhat, if faith coidd be separated from all 
other mental exercises; if it could exist and ope^ 
ate of itself mthout sustsdmng and fulfilling its ap- 
propriate relations, there mi^t be some reason for 
this view. But this is not the case. The fact is, 
that it is impossdble for us to have true and full 
faith in God, without experiencing more or less of 
interior consolation, as the consequent of it. This 
is the view of the subject, which is generaDy taken 
by experienced persons. This was the view of 
Madame Adoma. She expressly says, speaking 
of persons who had ^ven their hearts to Ood in 
holy love, that they are the subjects of interior 
pleasures and delights, after having given them- 
selves up to be guided by Faith ; " apres qu*eUes 
se sont laisses premierement conduire par la Foi" 
But she rejects in her own experience, as a thing 
that would be exceedingly dangerous ; and also in 
her conversations on the subject, she every where 
condemns the idea of making joy or any other form 
of personal good, the foundation of the religious 
life. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



On th« itata of dirin* onion. Seriptnnil evidences of tliifl itate. Her 
penooal eiqwrienoe in relation to it. Some diaraeteriitioi of tliif itaie 
of mind. FHneiplei on wliieli tliii onion necenarily takei place. 

Ik yariouB passages in the life of Madame Ador- 
na, and also in some places in her writings, refer- 
ence is made, with greater or less distinctness, 
to that eminent state of inward religious experience 
which is variously denominated Union with God 
and Divine Union, She believed fully that it is 
the privilege of the Christian to enter into a state 
of union with God in a very remarkable manner, 
and to be able to say, in a sense real and most im- 
portant, in the words which the Savior has applied to 
himself, ^^I and my Father are one." Nor was 
she alone in this opinion. From the time of the 
Apostles, there has been a series of writers, distin- 
guished for their piety or their learning, and in some 
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cases for both, Clement of Alexandria, John CGm- 
acus, Dionysius, Gasfidan, Blosius, De Sales, Ha^ 
phius, Ganfield, John of the Cross, Archbishop 
Leighton, Sir Henry Vane, Madame Ouyon, Lady 
Maxwell, Antonia Bourignon, and many otheis, 
both before and since the Protestant Reformadcm, 
n^^mbers of the Reformed Churches as well as of the 
Catholic Church, who have spoken of the state of 
union confidently, as one either of possible realisa- 
tion or of personal experience. 

2. '' The divine nature," she remarks, in one 
place, QLa Vie, Ch. xxix.) ^^ became human, m 
order that human nature, and my own fallen na- 
ture as well as that of others, might become di- 
vine." Dieu a^estfaithomme, pcmr me f aire Dieu. 
This remark indicates the object at which she aim- 
ed ; and we may add, it indicates the object at 
which every Christian ought to aim, and may hope 
to aim with success, viz : to experience inwardly 
and entirely divine transformation, and to become, 
in a moral sense, and on the limited scale of hu- 
manity, " God manifest in the flesh." 

3. " I live," says the apostle Paul, " and yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me." As much as to 
say, that a new nature had taken the place of the 
old, and that this new nature was so entirely pos- 
sessed with the spirit of Clirist, that it might prop- 
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erly be called, " Christ living in me." Selfisib 
ness had become love ; humanity had become di« 
vine. And again he says, '^ Me^ that is joined to 
iheliordy is one spirit.^^ The writings of the apostle 
John also, and perhaps in still more striking terms, 
frequently present views which imply an entire 
transformation of nature ; the conversion of the 
human and fallen into the restored and the deified. 
" Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God. And 
we have known and believed the love of God hath 
to us. God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him," 1 John, iv. 15, 
16. It is this union, so happy and desirable in ev- 
ery respect, this transformation of humanity into 
divinity, to which the Savior had reference when he 
uttered the prayer for his disciples, " As Thou, Far 
ther, art in me, and I in Thee, that thet also 

MAT BE ONE IN US." 

4. Madame Adoma did not hesitate, on suitable 
occasions, to profess, in strong and decided terms, 
the existence of this union between her own soul 
and her heavenly Father. It is true, that the ab- 
sorbed and adoring state of her mind rendered her 
averse, as a general thing, to speak of her mental 
exercises, because she could not well do this with- 
out turning her thoughts, in some degree, from 
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6od to herself, which she was anwilling to do. Boi 
still, when the occasion came, in other words, when 
Gtod called her in his providence to do it, we find 
her doing it without hesitation. Perhaps no theme 
was more delightful to her, than that of oneness 
with God. Her tongue glowed with rapture on the 
subject of divine transformation ; on beingapartar 
ker of the divine nature. To be for God or in God, 
although they are terms which are applied to a 
very high reli^ous experience, did not seem to be 
expressions strong enough to meet and to satisfy the 
vehement ardor of her love. Her soul, directing 
its gaze to the Infinite mind, could not be satisfied 
with any thing short of a realized oneness, a di- 
vine participation, an union without any thing in- 
termediate. 

5. Divine union is to be regarded as a state of 
the soul different from that of mere sanctification, 
both because it is subsequent to it in time and sus- 
tains the relation of effect ; and also because its 
existence always implies two or more persons or 
beings, who are the subjects of it. A soul, separate 
from God, however holy or upright it might be, 
if we could suppose such a state of things, could 
not be said to be in a state of union. Union, in the 
experimental sense of the term, is not merely holi- 
ness, but is the holiness of the creature united with 
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the holiness of God ; and accordingly, as we should 
natorallj suppose, it is a state of mind which is char- 
acterized, perhaps more than in any other way, by 
Hie absence otdetdre; meaning by the expression, 
unsanctified desire, or desire which may be suppos- 
ed to exist in the creature, separate from the will of 
Grod. It is self-evident, that the state of union 
with God, is inconsistent with any such desire. 
He, who is one with God, can never have any 
knowledge of himself, by means of any desire that 
is out of God. Keeping these remarks in mind, 
we say further, that, when the soul has reached a 
certain point in Christain experience, the divine 
union, in the moral sense of the terms, is a matter, 
not only of choice, but in some sense a matter of 
necessity. A few remarks will show what we mean. 
6. A sanctified soul is one that is in the exer- 
cise of pure love. As pure love does not act ar- 
bitrarily, but by the inherent tendencies of its own 
nature, it is a necessary law of its own life, 
that it will always love whatever is lovely. If 
it loves any thing, it must of course love that 
which is^ lovely. If we are holy, therefore, we 
need not fear that God will not manifest his love 
to us. It will be impossible for him to withhold 
it, without a violation of his own nature. His 
love comes of course ; it comes imperceptibly per- 
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haps, but it comes certainly ; like the secret fill- 
ing of morning dews on summer flowers. 

7. But it ought to be added, that this wonde^ 
fill tendency is mutual. If God goes out of hiin- 
self, as it were, to meet and rejoice in holy beings, 
so on the other hand, all holy beings are drawn by 
the same law, and the same strong tendency, to- 
wards God. So strong is this tendency, that no 
obstacles can resist it. It is just as certain that 
they will meet, and that they will become one in 
purpose and happiness, and one in purity and 
life, as that they exist. God can never be prevent- 
ed from seeking out and embracing in his heart of 
infinite love, every holy being, except by some be- 
ing that is more powerful than himself. And the 
same mighty law, which exists in God, exists, 
in its appropriate degree, in every being that is 
born into the holiness of his own blessed ima^re. 
It is, therefore, an important truth, that holiness 
of heart implies, as a necessary consequence^ union 
with God. 

8. Views of this kind, so much above the ordin- 
ary range of religious thought and experience, and 
which we even find it difficult to express, were pre- 
sented so clearly to the illuminated mind of Mad- 
ame Adorna, and seemed so full of blessedness to 
the holy soul, that at times her physical nature could 
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hardly support them. It is on this subject, in par- 
ticular, that her writings, taken in connection with 
her personal experience, are regarded as high au- 
thority. They were so regarded, at least, in the 
great controversy between Bossuet and Fenelon ; 
a controversy which involved, in its results, many 
important questions in the higher exercises of the 
religious life. It waB a matter of great interest 
with those involved in the controversy, to ascertain 
the opinions of Catharine of Genoa, and to learn the 
lessons of her divine experience ; and well might 
they feel such an interest. She seems never tired of 
speaking on this great subject ; especially on the 
wonderful tendency involved in the nature of pure 
love, which haa just been mentioned — the tendency 
of the holy soul to God, and of God to the holy soul ; 
a tendency operating by a permanent law, a law 
as unlimited in the moral world, as the law of grav- 
itation is in the natural world, and which results 
not only in the union of individual minds with God, 
but m universal harmony and triumphant peace. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



ffer lait lickneii. Her death* Argentine da VeL On the aiaiplieity of 
her religious life* On the commiMion of tin. Reftreaee to her eeriy 
experience. On lappoeed or ponible imperfectione and aina. la to be 
regarded as an inatance of aaanranee of ikith, and (tf pare or perfeot love. 

The latter part of her life was characterued by 
seasons of physical suffering. She had devoted 
her body, as well as her spirit, to Grod, in an act 
of unreserved and perpetual consecration ; but it 
is a law of our nature, that, while the consecrated 
spirit shall live on and gain perpetual strength, the 
body, which cooperated in its holy purposes, shall 
finish its work here. In the long illness, which 
terminated in her death, she had an inward convic- 
tion, that the eflforts, which were made by her phy- 
sicians to prolong her life, would be unavailing. 
She, nevertheless from a sense of duty, submitted 
cheerfully to the prescriptions they thought proper 
to make ; leaving the result with Him, to whom, 
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for SO many years, she had committed alike her af- 
lections and her will. Her sufferings were very 
considerable ; but she knew the hand from whom 
(hey came, and saw in them nothing but new indi- 
cations and proofe of love. 

2. It was a matter of consolation to her friends, 
that her powers of mind remained clear and strong 
to the last. Almost to the last hour she was able to 
eonyerse ; and she employed the short time which 
remained to her, in endeavoring*, in fulfilment of 
the great purpose of her life, to glorify God. Dur- 
ing her last sickness, she partook of the sacrament 
every day. At two o'clock on the morning of her 
death, some one asked her, probably in anticipsr 
tion of her speedy departure, whether she wished 
to partake of the sacramental element again. She 
inquired if the usual hour of its administration had 
arrived. Being answered in the negative, and be- 
coming speechless at the same time, she pointed 
upward, as if to intimate that her spirit was then 
departing, to hold communion with her Savior in a 
brighter world, and immediately expired. Her 
death took place on the 14th of September, 1510, 
in the 62d year of her age. " She expired," says 
Alvan Butler, " in great peace and tranquillity, 
and her soul went to be united to the centre of her 

love." 

16 
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3. Among those who were present at the tiine 
of her death, was Argentine, the wife of Mark da 
Yel, whose conversion to a pious life, through the 
instrumentalitj of Madame Adoma, has been men- 
tioned in a former chapter. The circumstances 
attending the religious experience and the death of 
her husband, made a profound impression upon 
this woman. Led by the providences of God, and 
the teachings of his Holy Spirit, she renounced 
the world ; not in the bitterness of disappointment, 
although she knew what it was to be a child of af- 
fliction, but in the spirit of serious and deliberate 
consecration. Recognizing in Madame Catherine, 
whose example and instructions had greatly bene- 
fitted her, a spiritual mother, Argentine du Vel 
became associated with her as an assistant in her 
benevolent labors; but made it especially her 
business, on account of the greater age and respon- 
sibilities of Madame Adorna, to administer to her 
personal necessities. This relation they sustained 
to each other till death separated them. She was 
present in her last sickness, not only to administer 
to its wants and trials, but to receive the benefits 
of a situation so solemn. The holy life of Mad- 
ame Adorna, crowned as it was by her peaceful 
and triumphant death, greatly strengthened the 
religious impressions and resolutions of Argentine. 
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She read, in that dying scene, an instnictive lea- 
son on the value of present holiness. As she 
marked the closing eye of her spiritual mother 
beaming with its last earthly rays, she understood, ' 
as she had never understood before, that the death 
of the holy soul is not so much death, as it is a 
mere transition from Grod on earth to Grod in heav- 
en. ^^ Slessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
from hencefortffT Tea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and their works do fol- 
low them." 

Her remains were deposited in the church con- 
nected with the great Hospital in the city of Ge- 
noa; the place which had been, for* more than 
thirty years, the scene of her trials and labors, and 
of her victorious faith. 

4. We observed, in the commencement of this 
little work, that we had nothing retnarkable to re- 
late, meaning nothing remarkable in the worldly 
sense of the term; nothing which is calculated to 
gratify a worldly and inordinate curiosity. How 
could there be any thing very remarkable in the 
life of a poor widow, who spent the greater part of 
her days in taking care of sick persons in a hospir 
tal ? Her life was not only exempt from striking 
outward incidents, such as would be likely to grat- 
ify human curiosity ; but interiorly it was very 
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edmple. She was not ihe subject, after she had 
adopted the principles, and learned the methods of 
holy living, of strikingly contrasted altematicms of 
feeling ; nor of dreams, visions, extraordinary rev- 
elations, extacies, or other things of tiiis kind, 
which often attach interest to a Memoir. Or if it 
be true, that any of these things might have exist- 
ed in a small degree in her case, it is certain, that 
she attached no value to them. She knew that 
they are oftentimes injurious and dangerous ; and 
that on a favorable construction of them, they are 
merely the incidents of religion, and not the thing 
itself. 

5. Her fixed will, her soul resolute in God, had 
discovered a better way. She gave herself to the 
Lord in faith, and the Lord accepted her. " She 
loved God, and God loved her." This was the 
state of her mind at morning, noon, and mght ; 
in prosperity and adversity, in duty and in trial. 
She was not one of those Christians, who are some- 
times on the mount and sometimes in the vallev. 
She was on the mount and in the valley of God's 
providences, it is true ; standing in the storm or 
the sunshine, just as her heavenly Father chose ; 
but, in the centre of her believing spirit, mountains 
and valleys were made equal in God. Of course, 
her inward life was very simple. And if any pe^ 
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0on, any man or woman, will live by naked faith, 
they will always find it to be so ; they will always 
find it to be true, that their inward life is charac- 
terised by simplicity. It is so with angels. These 
holy beings do not tell one story to day, and an- 
other to-morrow ; nor have they a long and intri- 
cate story to tell at any time, in this particular. 
They love God, and God loves them. These few 
words are the index of their life to-day, to-morrow, 
and for ever. 

6. But some will ask, perhaps, why so little is 
said about her sins. I desire to say, in all humil- 
ity of spirit, and with sincere thankfulness to God, 
that, having given herself to the Lord, to be his 
wholly and his forever, and believing the Lord 
would help her, she found God, as he always will 
be found, faithful to his promises. Her business, 
as she understood it, was, not to transgress against 
God, but to believe in him and love him ; and to 
fulfil, with divine assistance, his holy purposes. I 
will refer here a moment to what I find said in a 
certain place in the narrative of her life. On a 
certain occasion, she felt her heart filled with the 
love of God. And she was led, by the precious- 
ness of her inward experience, to run over in her 
mind, and to endeavor to estimate, in some way, the, 
intensity of her holy love. As she was thinking on 
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ibis subject, she was led to think of the oppoate 
state ; of the hatred, and ^, and wretchedness of 
those who are not in this state of love. In her 
meditations on these sabjects, on «the blessedness 
of holy love on the one hand, and on the gnilt 
and terrors of sin on the other, she says she came 
to the conclusion, that the pain occasioned to the 
truly sanctified soul, by the smallest stain of sin 
upon it, is more severe, more intolerable, than any 
mere pain or anguish which we may suppose to ex- 
ist in hell. 

7. This shows her feeling on the subject. She 
loved God so much, that the endurance of the in- 
tense anguish of hell would afilict her less, so far 
as she could judge in the case, than the coifscious- 
ness of having knowingly sinned against her heav- 
enly father. And let any man or woman be m 
this state of mind, a state of mind which chooses 
the pains of hell rather than the pangs of guilt, and 
it seems to me altogether likely, that in giving an 
account of their life, we shall have more to say, 
much more to say, about their love of Gh>d, than 
about their transgressions against him. 

8. It is necessary, however, in order properly 
to understand this subject, to make one or two re- 
marks further. I have found no where, among 
uninspired writers, more powerful and striking de- 
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lineations of the depravity of the human heart, than 
in the writings of Catherine of Genoa. And in 
her own case, too, she had known what it was to 
commit sin, and to feel the bitterness which flows 
from it. There is reason to think that she experi- 
enced the beginnings of the spiritual life at the 
early age of thirteen, perhaps earlier. From this 
time to the twenty-fifth year of her age, she lived 
what may be called a life of religion, diversified, as 
is very apt to be the case among Christians, with 
many painful variations. She knew, therefore, the 
bitterness and the curse of living half to God and 
half to the world. And it was in connection with 
this guilty and painful experience, that she was en- 
lightened by divine grace, and was enabled by the 
same grace to begin anew, and to give herself to 
God, without reserve, and for all coming time, in 
an act of solemn consecration, believing that God 
accepted her. This was the basis of her future 
life. She grew in faith, as she advanced in years ; 
and by a natural law of connection, her love in- 
creased with her fiedth, till her soul may be said to 
have entered into the very centre of Love. " God 
is liove," 

9. I suppose it consistent, however, with what 
has been said, to admit that she sometimes erred 
in judgment, that she committed mintakos ; and 
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that these imstakes, being followed bj errors iii ac- 
tion or in feeling, were naturally followed by acts 
of humiliation and pemtence. It is consistent with 
it also to suppose, that she maj have been some- 
times overcome b j the power of sudden temptation, 
and have fallen into sin of a more flagrant kind. 
During a long life of labor and trial, this certainly 
IS supposable. Sut so quick was her return to 
God, even on this unfavorable supposition, so deep 
her pemtence, and so strong her fsdth, that it does 
not appear that it interrupted, for any considerable 
lengtii of time, her communion with God and her 
acceptance. And perhaps we may go further, and 
say, that in the intricacies of the operations of the 
human mind, there were sins which she did not 
readily, or did not always discover. 

10. Admitting all this, either as true, or at least 
as possible^ I think we may still say, with rejoic- 
ing assurance, that she was a woman truly conse- 
crated to God ; and that, with the supposed ex- 
ception of some short intervals of time, when it 
might have been otherwise through the influence 
of unavoidable mistake or of sudden temptation, 
she lived in the most sweet, intimate, and holy 
communion with her heavenly Father. Looking 
at the subject carefully, in various points of view, 
I cannot help regarding her case as ono which 
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happily illustrates and establishes the possibiliiy of 
the state of Assurance of Faith, as that state of 
mind is recognized and understood in the writmgs 
of Edwards ; and that it equally establishes the 
possibility of that other state of mind, (which, how- 
ever, involyes in its elements and results the same 
thing,) denominated Purity or Perfection of Love, 
as those expressions are understood in the writings 
of Wesley and Fenelon. It will be found diflScult 
to read the facts of her personal history, especially 
in the light of the commentary of her writings, with- 
out a deep conviction that she had given herself to 
God without reserve, and that she loved him, in the 
language of the Scriptures, "with the whole 
heart.'* And this is enough. I would not insist, 
that any persons should call her perfect ; certain- 
ly not without some qualifying forms of expres- 
sion. It is enough for her, and enough for that 
triumphant mercy which gave her the victory, to 
describe her as she was : a sinner saved by grace ; 
a woman accepted of Ood ; a vessel chosen for the 
iii-dwelling of the Holy Ghost ; an heir of the 
promises ; bearing the Savior's image, and filled 
with the Savior's spirit. 
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sons, designed to assist young children in studying the forms of ihf 
Letters, and in beginning to Read. Illustrated with 160 Engraving8. 
Small 4to, Muslin, 50 cents. 

This volume is intended to amuse and interest the child in the work 
of learning the forms of the letters, and in beginning to read. Like ail 
the other volumes of the scries, it is proftisely illustrated with beautiful 
engravings. 

LEARNING AROVT COMMON THINGS; or. Familiar InRtmctionn 

for Children in respect to the Objects around them, that attract their 

Attention, and awakm their (Curiosity, in the earliest Years of Life. 

Illustrated with 120 Engravings. Small 4to, Muslin, 50 cents. 

The object of this volume is to communicate useful elementary instni-.- 

tion to the child, in respect to the various objects that come within his 

observation, and attract his attention in the earliest years of his lift. 

It aims to ffivp a right direction to his thoughts on these subjects, and to 

accusiorn h.ru to correct :ind carefUl hahit.i. bo:li ofo^ivervrjt'on ind ri«- 
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flection in respect to them, and to a correct and discriminating use of 
language in doiscnbing wtiat he sees. 

LEARNING ABOUT RIGHT AND WRONG. (Nearly ready.) 

This volume explains those simple and universally admitted principles 
of moral and religious duty which are applicable to the conduct and char- 
acter in the earliest years of lifb. Its aim is to assist in the develop- 
ment of the dawning conscience of the little learner, and cultivate and 
enlighten his moral sense. The principles are all presented in a very 
practical form, and are illustrated w.tli a great variety of examples made 
real and vivid to the child by means of the engravings. 

Harper's Story Books. 

A Monthly Series of Narratives, Biographies, and Tales 
for the Instruction and Entertainment of the Young. By 
Jacob Abbott. Embellished with numerous and beautiful 
Engravings. 

These books are published in monthly Nnmbers of 160 
pages, small quarto. They are very beautifully illustra- 
ted, and are printed on fine calendered paper. 

The Series may be obtained'of Booksellers, Periodical 
Agents, and Postmasters, or from the Publishers, at Three 
Dollars a Year, or Twenty-five Cents a" Number. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. The Post- 
age upon " Harper's Story Books, which must be paid 
Quarterly, in advance, is Two Cents. 

The several Numbers are also bound separately in Mus- 
lin, aud are to be procured in this form at any Booksellers, 
at Forty Cents per Volume. 

The Numbers are also bound in Quarterly Volumes, 
Three Numbers in a Volume, and are sold at %\ 00 per 
Voluma 

The two Periodicals, "Harper's New Monthly Maga- 
zine" and " Harper's Story Books," will be supplied to 
Subscribers at Five Dollars a Year, and will be published 
on the first day of each Month. 

The successive numbers of the Story Books present a great variety 
of subjects and of styles of composition, including narratives, dlalognes, 
descriptive essays, histories, and entertaining stories of a character to 
interest and please the youthftil mind, and, at the same time, to impart 
information that will be useful in subsequent life. Thus they combine 
the presentation of important and interesting fkcts with the inculcation 
of sound principles in taste, morals, and religion, and thus form a wel- 
come and efficient aid in the work of home education. Though '^t in- 
tended to be of exclusively religious character, they are so fiur designed 
to exert a moral and religious influence on the minds of the readers aa 
to lead to their introduction in many instances to Sabbath School Li- 
braries. 

The illustrations of the successive numbers are very nmneroiu, and 
are executed in the highest style of modem xylography. 
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The following volumes are now ready: 

Vol. I. BRUNO ; or, LessoiM of Fidelity, Patience, and Self-denial 

taught by a Dog. 
WILLIE AND THE MORTGAGE. Showing how much may 

be accomplished by a boy. 
THE STRAIT GATE ; or, The Rule of Exclnaion from 
• Heaven. 

Vol* II. THE- LITTLE LOUVRE ; or. The Boya* and Giria' Pictore 
Gallery. 

PRANK ; or, The Philosophy of Tricka and Miachief. 

EMMA ; or The Three Misfortunes of a Belle. 
Vol. ni. VIRGINIA ; or, A LitUe Light on a Very Dark Saying. 

TIMBOO AND JOLIBA ; or. The Art of being Usefhl. 

TIMBOO AND FANNY; or. The Art of Self-instruction. 

Vol. IV THE HARPER ESTABLISHMENT; or. How the Story 

Books are Made. 
FRANKLIN, the Apprentice Boy. « 
THE STUDIO ; or. Illustrations of the Theory and Practice 

of Drawing, for Young Artists at Home. 

Vol. V. THE STORY OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from the earliest 
^Periods to the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
.T^E STORY OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from the earliest 

Periods to the American Revolution. 
THE STORY OP AMERICAN HISTORY, from the earliest 
Settlement of the Country to the Establishment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Vol. VI. JOHN TRUE ; or. The Christian Experience of an Honest 
Boy. 
ELFRED ; or, the Blind Boy and his Pictures. 
THE MUSEUM ; or. Curiosities Explained. 

Abbott's Franconia Stories. 

Franconia Stories. By Jacob Abbott. Beautifully bound, 
engraved Title-pages, and numerous IHustrations. Com', 
plete in 10 vols. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents each. The Vol- 
umes may be obtained separately. 

Malleville. Wallace. Mary Erskine. 

Mary BelL Beechnut. Rodolphus. 

EUen Linn. Stuyvesant Caroline. 
Agnes. 

This charming series of connected stories is complete in ten volumra. 
Each volume is an entirely distinct and independent work, having no 
necessary connection of incidents with those that precede or follow it, 
while yet the characters of tbe scenes in which the stories are laid are 
substantially the same in all. They present peaccftil pictures of happy 
domestic life, and are intended not chiefly to amuse and entertain the 
children who shall peruse them, but to fiirnish them with attractive les- 
sons of moral and intellectual instruction, and to train their hearts to 
habits of ready and cheerful subordination to duty and law. 

The most attractive talcs for children which have been issued fmn 
the press for years.— Cmctnno/t Gazette. 
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Aobott's Marco Panl Series. 

ilai'co Paul's Voyages and Travels in the Pursuit of 
Knowledge. By Jacob Abbott. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Complete in 6 vols. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents each. The 
Volumes may be obtained separately. 

In New York. In Vermont 

On the Erie CanaL In Boston. 

In the Forests of Maine. At the Springfield Armory. 

The design of these volumes is not simply to present a narrative of ju- 
venile adventures, but also to communicate, in connection with them, a 
knowledge of the geography, scenery, and customs of the sections of 
country over which the young traveler is conducted. Marco Paul makes 
' his joumeyings under the guidance of a well-informed tutor, who takes 
care to give him all the information of which be stands in need. The 
narrative is rendered still fbrther attractive by the introduction of per- 
sonal incidents which would naturally befall the actors of the story. No 
American child can read this series without delight and instruction. But 
it will not be confined to the juvenile library. Presenting a vivid com- 
mentary on American society, manners, scenery, and institutionsi it has 
a powerAil charm for readers of all ages. 

Abbott's Young Christian Series. 

The Young Christian Series. By Jacob Abbott. Very 
greatly Improved and Enlarged. With numerous En- 
gravings. Complete in 4 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00 each. 
The Volumes may be obtained separately. 

The Young Christian. The Way to do Good. 

The Corner Stone. Hoaryhead and M*DonneP. 

The present edition of Abbott's Toung Christian Series is issued in a 
style of uncommon neatness, and is illustrated with numerous spirited 
and beautiAil engravings. It is superfluous to speak of the rare merits 
of Abbott's writings on the subject of practical religion. Their extensive 
circulation, not only in our own country, but in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, India, and at various missionary sta- 
tions throughout the globe, evinces the excellence of their plan, and the 
felicity with which it has been executed. In unfolding the different top- 
ics which he takes in hand, Mr. Abbott reasons clearly, concisely, and 
to the point ; but the severity of the argument is always relieved by a 
singular variety and beauty of illustration. It is this admirable combi- 
nation of discussion with incident that invests his writings with an al- 
most equal charm for readers of every diversity of age and culture. 

Abbott's Sammer in Scotland. 

A Summer in Scotland. By Jacob Abbott. With En- 
gravings. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

A pleasant and agreeable record of observations made during a sum- 
•^T^n residence and traveling in the land of Bruce and Wallace. 



^axTptx'0 Neto Catalogue. 



A NBW Dbscriptivb Catalogub of Ha&pb& a Brothers* Pub- 
lications is now ready for distribution, and may be obtained gratoi- 
tously on application to the Pablishera personally, or by letter enclosing 
Six Cbnts in postage stamps. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing to form Li- 
braries or enrich their literary collections, is respectftilly invited to this 
Catalogue, which will be found to comprise a large proportion of the 
standard and most esteemed works in English Literature— compre- 
hending MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES — which are offered iq 
most instances at less than one half the cost of similar productions iq 
England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, Schools, etc., who 
may not have access to a reliable guide in fonying the true estimate of 
literary productions, it is believed the present Catalogue will prove es- 
pecially valuable as a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, whenever books can 
not be obtained through any bookseller or local agent, applications with 
remittance should be addressed direct to the Publishers, which will be 
promptly attended to. 

Franklin Squartj New York. 
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THE BORROVVER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE<$TAMPEO 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER PROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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